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T fl E‘ 

PREF AGE. 

/ Have endeavoured to make this edition 
fomething more full and fatisfaftorj 
than the firfi. I have fought with the ut~ 
imft car e, and. read with equal attention , 
every thing which has appeared in puhliei 
againfi^my opinions j I have taken advan¬ 
tage of the candid liberty of my friends \ 
and if by theft means I have been better 
enabled to difcover the imperfections of the 
work, the indulgence it has received, im¬ 
perfect as it was,furnijhed me with a new 
motive to fpare no redfonable pains for its 
improvement . 'Though 1 have not found 
fujjicient reafon, or what appeared toinejuf- 
fcient, for making any material change in 
my theory, I have found it necefi'ary in many 
places to explain, illujlrate and enforce it. 
I have prefixed an introductory difcourji 
concerning Tafte j it is a matter curious in 
itfelf', and it leads naturally enough to the 
• A 2 prin- 
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principal enquiry. This with tbe other ex-i 
pjanations has made tbe work confderably 
larger y and by increafing its bulk has, lam 
afraid, added to itsfaults', fo that notwitb- 
ftanding all my attention, it may fond in 
need of a yet greater Jhare of indulgence 
than it required at its firjl appearance. 
s They who are accujlomed to ftudies of this 
iiature will expeft, and they will allow too 
for many faults. They know that many of 
tbe objebls of our enquiry are in themfelves 
obfcure and intricate; and that many others 
have been rendered fo by affeBed refinements 
or falfe learning $ they know that there are 
many impediments in the fubjeB, in the pre¬ 
judices of others, and even in our own, that 
render it a matter of no fmall difficulty to 
jhew in a clear light the genuine face of 
nature. They know that whilfl the mind 
is intent on the general fcheme of things, 
fome particular parts muff be negleBed j 
that wt mud often fubmit the fyle to the 
matter, and frequently give up thepraife of 
elegance, fatisfed with being clear. 

The 
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The characters of nature are legible it is 
trite} but they are not plain enough to eh J 
able thofe who run, to read them. Wemuft 
make ufe of a cautious, I had almojlfaid, a 
timorous method of proceeding: We mujl not* 
attempt tofly, when we canfcarcely pretend 
to creep. In confidering any complex mat¬ 
ter, we ought to examine every diflinCl in¬ 
gredient in the compoftion, one by one; and 
reduce every thing to the utmojl fimplicity ; 
fince the condition of our nature binds us to 
a friCt law and very narrow limits. We 
ought afterwards to re-examine the princi¬ 
ples by the effect of the-compoftion , as well 
as the compoftion by that of the principles. 
We ought to compare our fubjeCt with things 
of a fimtlar nature, and even with things of 
a contrary nature; for difcoveries may be, 
and often are made by the contrafl, which 
would efcape us on the Jingle view. 'The 
greater number of thefe comparifons we 
make, the more general and the more certain 
our knowledge is like to prove, as built upon 
a more extenfive andperfect induction. 

A 3 If 
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. if an enquiry, thus oareJuHy cmduSled* 
Jhould fail at lof fdfcoverihg the truth,, 
it may anfum an end periapt at ufful* in 
Sfcoveringto us the wcakneji of our atm 
Underfunding. If it does not make us. 
knowing* it mqy make m tnodef. If it, 
does not pre/enve. us fratn.error, it may- at. 
leaf from, the Jpirk of error* and may main 
us caution; of pronouncing with poftive- 
nejs or with bajic, when Jo much labour may. 
end in fo much uncertainty. 

I couldwjh that in examimngthis theory* 
the fame method were purfued which I en¬ 
deavoured to obferve in forming it. The 
a&jeBions, in my opinion, aught to be pro*, 
pqfed* either to the fevenalprinciples as they 
are difiinSlly considered), or to the jufinefs.of 
the conclufon which, if drawn from them.. 
But it if common to pafs over both thepre-, 
mjfes and conclufon inflencc, and to produce 
of an objection* fome poetical pqfjuge which 
does not fern eafly accounted for upon the 
principles I endeavour to efiaplijh. This 
manner, of proceeding I Jhould think very 
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vhpibfhr. The tajk would be infinite, if 
be could eftaMifh ho principle until we bad 
previoitfy unrduelled the complex text tire of 
every image dr deferipthm tb be found in 
fdeti and orators. And though we JHould ■ 
hatter be able to reconcile the ejfebt of fitch 
images to our principles, this cdri never' 
overturn the theory itjelf, whilji it it found? 
id on certain and ihdtjputable fafts. A 
theory founded on experiment and hot af 
fumed, is always good for fo much as it ex* 
'plains. Our Inability fo pujh it iridejhntelf 
is no argument at ail againft iti ‘This in J 
ability may be owing to our ignorance of 
Jbme neCeffary mcdwuAsj to a want of pro* 
fer application j to many Other caufes bejides 
a defebl in the principles we employ. Iti 
redKty tbe JubjeSf requires a muck clofer at* 
tention, than We dare claim from air man* 
tier of treating it* 

If it fhould riot appear on the face of the 
work, 1 fhttjf caution the reader againfl 
imagining that 1 intended a full differtation 
on the Sublime and Beautiful. My enquiry 

A 4 ' 
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•went no further than to the origin.<f theft 
ideas.- iftbequalities which! have ranged 
under the head' of the Sublime be all found, 
confiftent with each other, and all different\ 
from thofe •which I place under the bead. of. 
Beauty.y and iftbqfl •which compofitbe. clefs 
of the Beautiful have the fame conjtffency 
•with tkenfeives, and the fame oppqfition to 
thofe which .are claffed under the denomina¬ 
tion ofSublime, I am in littlepain whether 
any body ehufes • to fallow the name I give 
them or not, provided he allows that what 
l difpofe under different beads are in reality 
efferent things in nature. 'the ufe I make 
of the words may be blamed as too confined 
or too extended-, my meaning cannot well 
be mifunderfiood. 

_ To conclude j whatever progrefs may be 
made towards the difcovery of truth in this 
matter, I do not repent the pains I have 
taken in it. The ufe of fucb enquiries may 
be very confiderable. Whatever turns the 
foul inward on itfelf, tends to concenter its. 
forces, and to fit it for greater andftronger.. 

■ ■ :. fig*** 
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fights offcience. By looking into pbyfical 
caufes our minds are opened and enlarged $ 
and in this purfuit whether we take or whe¬ 
ther we lofe our game, the chace is certainly 
offervice. Cicero, true as be was to the 
Academicpbilofopby, and confequently led to 
reject the certainty of pbyfical as of every 
other kind of knowledge, yet freely confejfes 
its great importance to the human under- 
Jlanding: “ Eft animorum ingeniorumqtie 
“ noftrorum naturale quoddam quafi pa- 
“ bulum confideratio contemplatioque 
** naturae.” If we can direft the lights we 
derive fromfuch exaltedfpeculations , upon 
the humbler field of the imagination, whilfi 
we invefiigate the firings and trace the 
courfes of our pqffions, we may not only com¬ 
municate to the tafie a fort of pbilof&phical 
Jolidity, but we may refieSl back on the fe¬ 
ver erfciences fome of the graces and elegan¬ 
cies of tafie, without which the greatefipro¬ 
ficiency in thofefciences will always have the 
appearance of fomething illiberal. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

ON 

T A S T E. 

O N a fuperficial view, we may 
feem to differ very widely* from 
each other in our reafonings, and no 
left in our plcafures: but notwithftand- 
ling this deference, which I think to 
/ be rather apparent than real, it is pro- 
I bable that the ftandard both of reafon 
and Tafte is the fame in all human crea¬ 
tures. For if there were not fome prin¬ 
ciples of judgment as well as of lenti- 
ment common to all mankind, no hold 
could pofiibly be taken either on their 
reafon or their paffions, fufficient to ' 
maintain the ordinary correfpondence of 
life. It appears indeed to be generally 
B acknow- 
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acknowledged, that with regard to truth 
and falfhood there is lomething fixed. 
We find people in their diiputes con¬ 
tinually appealing to certain tefts and 
ftandards which are allowed on all fides, 
and are fuppoled to be eftablilhed ill our 
common natare. But there , is not the 
fame obvious concurrence in any uni¬ 
form or fettled principles which relate to 
ITafte. It is even commonly fuppofed 
I that this delicate and aerial faculty, 

; which feems too volatile to endure even 
, the chains of a definition, cannot be pro"* 

' perly tried by any left, nor regulated 
1 by any ftandard. There is fo continual 
a call for the exereife of the reafoning 
faculty, and it is fb much ft lengthen¬ 
ed by perpetual contention, that cer¬ 
tain maxims of right reafon feem to be 
tacitly fettled amongft the tneft ignorant. 
The learned have improved on this rude 
feience, and reduced thole maxims in¬ 
to a fyftem. If Tafte has not been lb 
happily cultivated, it was not that the 

fubjedt 
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fobjeft was barren, but that thfe labourers 
Were few or negligent j for to fay the 
truth, there are not the fartie ihtereftfng 
motives to impel u& to fix the oHe, which 
Urge us to afcertain the otheh And after 
all * if men differ in their opinion Concern* 
ing fuch matters, their difference ia not 
attended with the feme important confe- 
qoemces, elfe I make no doubt hut that 
the logic of Tafte* if I may be allowed 
the eXpreffion, might very poffibly be as 
Well digeftedj and we might come to dife 
eiife matters of this nature wkh as much 
certainty, as thofe which feetn more im-* 
mediately within the province of mere 
reafon. And indeed it is very neceflary 
at the entrance into fuch an enquiry, as 
our prefent, to make this point as clear 
as' poffible; for if Taftd has no feted 
principles, if the imagination is not af- 
fofted according to feme invariable and 
certain laws. Our labour is like to- be em- 
ployed to very little pnrpofe j as it merit 
be judged an ulelefs, if not an abfurd 
B 2 under- 
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undertaking, to lay down rules for ca¬ 
price, and to fet up for a legiflator of 
whims and fancies. 

The term Tafte, like all other figu¬ 
rative terms, is not extremely accurate: 
die thing which we underftand by it, is 
far from a fimple and determinate idea in 
the minds of mod men, and it is there¬ 
fore liable to uncertainty and confufion. 
I have no great opinion of a definition, 
the • celebrated remedy for the cure of 
this diforder. For when we define, we 
feem in danger of circumforibing nature 
within the bounds of our own notions, 
which we often take up by hazard, or 
embrace on truft, or form out of a li¬ 
mited and partial confideration of the ob¬ 
ject before us, inftead of extending our 
ideas to take in all that nature compre¬ 
hends, according to her manner of com¬ 
bining We are limited in our enquiry 
by the ftri£t laws to which we have fub- 
mitted at our fetting out. 

— ■ ■ Circs 
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Xjnie pudor proferre ptdtm vctat aid'cptri»ltm 

*1 

A definition may be very exadt, and 
yet' go but a very little way towards 
informing us of the nature of the 
thing defined; but let the virtue of 
a definition be what it will, in the 
order of things, it feems rather to follow 
than to precede our enquiry, of which it 
ought to be confidered as the refult. It 
muft be acknowledged that the methods 
of difquifition and teaching may be fome- 
times different, and on very good reafon 
undoubtedly; but for my part, I am con¬ 
vinced that the method of teaching which 
approaches moft nearly to the method 
of invcftigation, is incomparably the 
beft; fince not content with ferving up a 
few barren and lifelefs truths, it leads to 
the dock on which they grew; it tends 
to fet the reader himfelf in the track of 
invention, and to direft him into thofe 
paths in which the author has made his 
B 3 own 
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own dilcoveiies, if he Ihould he fo 
happy as to have made any that are 
valuable. 

; But to nut off all pretence for cavils 
ijng, I mean by the word Tafte no more 
than that faculty, or thole faculties of 
: the mind which are affected with, or 
j which form a judgment of the works of 
j imagination and the elegant arts. This 
I is, I thinh, the moft general idea of that 
! word, and what is die lead connected 
' with any particular theory. And my 
point in this enquiry is to find whether 
there are any principles, on which the 
imagination is affe<2ed, lb common to 
all, fo grounded and certain, as to fupfty 
the means of reafoping fatisfa< 3 x>rily an 
bout them. And fttch principles of Taft® 
I fancy there are; however paradoxical 
it may feem to thofe, who pn a fuperfi- 
cial view imagine, that there is lo great 
y a diverfity of Taltes both in kind and 
\ degree, that nothing can be more iodcr 
terminate. 

\. All 
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A# the natoralpowere in man, which 
I know, that arc converfant abopt exter¬ 
nal objetffcs, are the Senfes* the Imagina¬ 
tion; and the Judgment. And ftrft with 
regard to the £enfes. We do and we muft 
fuppofe, thatas the conformation of their 
organs are nearly, or altogether the fame 
in all men, fo the manner of per¬ 
ceiving external objects is in all men 
the lame, or with little difference. 
We are febafied that what appears to be 
light to one eye, appears light to an-' 
other; that what teems fweet to one pa¬ 
late, is ftroet to. another; that what it 
dark and bit ter to this man, is likewife 
dark and bitter to that; and We conclude 
in the fame manner of gnat and little, 
hard and loft, hot and cold, rough and 
Imooth; and indeed of aH the natural 
qualities and atfaftions of bodies. If we 
fuffer ourtehres to imagine, that their 
fentes prelent to different men different 
images of things, this fceptical proceed-* 
ing will make every fort of reafoning on 
B 4 every 
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every fubjeft Vain and frivolous, even that 
Iceptical reafoning itfelf, which had per- 
fuaded us to entertain a doubt concern¬ 
ing the agreement of our perceptions. 
But as there wiU be very little doubt 
that bodies prefent fimilar images to the 
whole fpecies, it mud neceffarily be al¬ 
lowed, that the pleafures and the pains 
which every object excites in one man, 
it mud raife in all mankind, whilft it 
operates naturally, fimply, and by its pro¬ 
per powers only ; for if we deny this, we 
mud; imagine, that the fame caufe ope¬ 
rating in the fame manner, and on fub- 
jefts of the fame kind, will produce dif¬ 
ferent effects, which would be highly 
abfurd. Let us firft confider this point in 
die fenfe of Tade, and the rather as die 
faculty in quedion has taken its name 
from that fenie. All men are agreed to 
call vinegar, four, honey fweet, and aloes 
bitter; and as they are all agreed in find¬ 
ing thefe qualities in thofe obje&s, they 
do not in the lead differ concerning their 

effects 
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effects with regard to pleasure and pain. 
They all concur in calling fweetnefs 
pleafant, and fournefs and bitternels 
unpleafant. Here there is no diverfity 
in their fentiments; and that there is 
not, appears fully from the confent of 
all men in. the metaphors which are 
taken from die fenfe of Tafte. A four 
temper, bitter expreffions, bitter curfes, 
a latter fate, are terms well and ftrongly 
underflood by alL And we are alto¬ 
gether as well underftood when we fay, 
a fweet difpofition, a fweet perfbn, a 
fweet condition, and the.like. It is 
confefled, that cuftom, and fome other 
caufcs, have made many deviations from 
the natural pleasures or pains which be¬ 
long to thefe feveral Taftes; but then 
the power of diftinguifhing between the 
natural, and the acquired relifh remains to 
the very lafl. A man frequently comes to 
prefes the Tafle of tobacco to that of fii- 
gar, and the flavour of, vinegar to that of 

milki 
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milk; but this makes no confufion in 
Tatiss, whilft he is feofiMe that the to- 
feacco and vinegar are net Tweet, and 
whibf he knows that habit alone has «- 
conciled his palate to thefe alien pfeafures. 
Even with fuch a peribn we may fpcak, 
and with TuSeictit precifion, concerning 
Taftes. But fhould any man he found 
who declares, that to him tobacco has a 
Tafte like Tugar, and that he cannot di* 
ihnguhh between milk and vinegar; or 
that tobacco and vinegar are Tweet, milk 
bitter, and Tugar Tour, wc immediately 
conclude that, the organs of that man am 
out of order, and that his palate is utterly 
vitiated. We are as for from conferring 
with fuch a perfon upon Taftes, as from 
reafbning concerning the relations of 
quantity with one who fboqld deny that 
all the parts together were equal to die 
whole. We do not call a man of this kind 
wrong in his notions, but ahfolatdy mad. 
Exceptions of this fort in either way, dq 

not 
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pot at all impeach our gentaft rale, nor 
make ns conclude that men hare various 
principles concerning the relations af 
quantity, or the Tafte of things. 80 
thatiyhen it is find, Tsrffe cannot be dtf? 
peasd# it can only mean, that no onecan 
ftri&ly anfwer what pleafure or pain feme 
particular man may find Bom the Tafte 
e i 6 me particular -thing. This indeed 
cannot be difputed; hot we maydifpute, 
end with fufficicnt cleataefs too, concern¬ 
ing the things which are naturally plea- 
frg or difagreeable to the fenfe. Bat 
when we talk of any peculiar or acquired 
relifh, then we mttft know the- habits, 
the prejudices, or .the dttteriapers of this 
particular man, and we mull draw our 
conclufion from thofe. 

This agreement of mankind is' not 
confined to die Tafte foleiy. The 
principle of pleafure derived from fight 
is the fame in oft. Light is more plea-t 
ftog $fan darknefc, Summer, when the 

earth 
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earth is dad iii green, when the hea¬ 
vens are ferene and bright, is more 
agreeable than winter, when every thing 
makes a different appearance. I never 
remember that any thing beautiful, whe¬ 
ther a man, a bead, a bird, or a plant, 
was ever (hewn, though it were to an 
hundred people, that they did not all 
immediately agree that it was beauti¬ 
ful, though fome might have, thought 
that it fell fliort of their expectation, 
or that other thiugs were dill finer. 
I believe no man thinks a goofe to be 
more beautiful than a' fwan, or ima¬ 
gines that what they call a Friezland 
hen excels a peacock. It mud be ohr 
ferved too, that the pleafures of the 
fight are not near fb complicated, and 
confided, and altered by unnatural ha¬ 
bits and affociations, as the pleafures of 
{he Tade are; becaufe the pleafures of 
the fight more commofily acquiefce in 
themfelves ; and are not fb often altered 
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by confederations which are independent 
of the fight itfelf. But things do not 
fpontaneoufly prelent themfelves to the 
palate as they do to the fight; they are 
generally applied;to it, either as food or 
as medicine; and from the qualities which 
they pofiefs for nutritive or medicinal 
purpofes, they often form the palate by 
degrees, and by force of thefe afibcia- 
tions. *Thus opium is pleafing to Turks, 
on account .of the agreeable delirium it 
produces. Tobacco is the delight of 
Dutchmen, as it diffufes a torpor and 
pleafing ftupefa&ion. Fermented fpirits 
pleafe our common people, becaufe they 
banifh care, and all confideration of fu¬ 
ture or prefent evils. All of thefe would 
lie abfolutely neglected if their properties 
had originally gone no further than the 
Tafte; but all thefe, together with tea 
and coffee, and fome other things, have 
pall from the apothecary’s fhop to our 
tables, and were taken for health long 

before 
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before they were thought of for plea* 
fere. The effort of the dreg has made 
tjsufe it frequently* and frequent ufe* 
combined with the agreeable effect, had 
made the Tafte irielf at kft agreeable* 
But this does not in the leaf! perplex on it 
reafoning j becaufe we diftingtttfh to the 
laft the acquired from the natural relifh* 
In describing the Tafte of an unknown 
fruit, you would fcarcdy fay, that k had 
a fweet and pieafant flavour like tobacco* 
opium, or garKc, although you fpoke to 
thofe who were irr Ac conftant ufe of 
thefe drugs, and had great pleafere in 
them. There is in aft men a fbfficiefit 
remembrance of the original natural 
caufes of pleafure, to enable them to 
bring ail things offered to their fenfes to 
that ftandard, and to regulate their fedk 
ings and opinions by it. Suppofe one 
who had fb- vitiated fc*s palate as to take 
more pleafere in the Tafte of opium than 
in that of butter or honey, to be pre* 
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Jetted with a bolus of fqrnHs; there is 
hardly any doubt bat that be would pre¬ 
fer the batter or honey to dot naufc- 
oasmbr&i, or to any other bitter 
to which he had not boon accnfomed* 
which pram that hh palate was natu¬ 
rally like that of other men in all things, 
that at is like the palate cf other men 

in many things, and only vitiated in 
fame parttcator points. For in judging 
of any new thing, even of a Tafte fimilar 
to that which be has been formed by 
habit to Uko, be finds his palate affedted 
in the nttuod manner, sod on the com¬ 
mon principles. Thus die pleafure of 
all the fentes, of the fight, and even of 
the Taftey that meft ambiguous of the 
fades, is the tame in all, high and low, 
learned and unlearned. 

Sefktes the ideas, wish their annex¬ 
ed pains and pleafarcs, which ace pew* 
fenced by the fenfej the mind of mao 
poflfeflfec a tort of creative power of 

its 
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its own; either in reprcfenting at plea- 
lure the images of things in the order and 
manner in which they were received by 
the fenfes, or in combining thole images 
in a new manner* and according to a diffe¬ 
rent order. This power is called Imagi¬ 
nation } and to this belongs whatever is 
called wit* fancy* invention* and the like. 
But it muft be obferved, that this power 
of the imagination is incapable of pro¬ 
ducing any thing abiolutely new $ it can 
only vary the dilpofidon of thole ideas 
which it has received from the fenfes. 
Now the imagination is the moll ex- 
tenfive province of pleafure and pain* 
as it is the region of our fears and our 
hopes* and of all our paffions that are 
' connected with them $ and whatever is 
calculated to affeft the imagination with 
thefe commanding ideas* by force of any 
original natural impreflion* mull have 
the fame power pretty equally over 
all men. For lince .the imagination is 

only 
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only the reprefentative of the fenfes, it 
can only be pleaftd or difpleafed with the 
images, from the fame principle on which 
the fenfe is pleafed or difpleafed with the 
realities; and coniequently there muft be 
juft as elofe an agreement in the imagi¬ 
nations as in the fenfes of men. A little 
attention will convince us that this muft 
of neceffity be the cafe. 

But in the imagination, befides the 
pain or pleafure arifing from the proper¬ 
ties of the natural object, a pleafure is 
perceived from the reftmblance, which 
the imitation has to the original; the ' 
imagination, I conceive; can have no plea- 
fare but what refults from one or other 
of theft caufes. Arid theft caufes operate , 
pretty uniformly upon all men, becauft 
they operate by principles iii nature, and 
which are not derived from any particular 
habits or advantages. Mr. Locke very 
juftly and finely bbferves of wit, that it 
is chiefly converfant in tracing refem- 
blances; he remarks at the fame time, 
C that 
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that the bufinefs of judgment is. rather in, 
fending differences. . It. may perhaps &p~ 
pear, on this fuppofition, that, there is-no 
material diffi ndfcion between the wit.and 
the judgment, a& they Both feem to refulfe 
from- different operations of the fame fa* 
culty of comparing. Btrt in reality, whe¬ 
ther they are or are not dependent on the 
fame power of the mind, they differ fb 
very materially in many refpedts, that a 
perfect union of wit and judgment is one 
of the rareff things in the world. When 
two diftin<& objects are unlike to each 
other, it is only what we expeft; things 
are in their common way; and therefore 
they make no imprefiion on die imagina¬ 
tion: but when two diftindt objects have 
a rcfemblance, we are ftruck, we attend 
to them, and we arepleafed. The mind 
of man has naturally afar greater alacrity 
and fatisfaddon in. tracing refemblances 
than in fearching for differences; becaufe 
by making refemblances we produce#*?? 
images, we unite, we create, we enlarge 

our 
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buir ftock; but in making didindlions we 
offer no food at all to the imagination j 
the talk itfelf is more feveire and irkfbme; 
and what pleafure we derive horn it it 
fomething of a negative and indirect na* - 
tare. A piece of news is told me in the 
morning; this; merely as a piece of news} 
as a && added to my dock; gives me 
feme pfeafiire. In the evening I find 
there was nothing in it. What do I gain 
by this* but the diffatisfa&ioh to find that 
I had been impofbd upon? Hence it it 
that men are much mote naturally iir« 
elined to belief than to incredulity* And 
itf is upon this principle, that the mod ig^ 
liorant and barbarous nations have fre¬ 
quently excelled id fimilitudes, compafi* 
fbne, metaphors; and allegories, who 
have been weak and backward in didin- 
gutthifcg artdlbrdng their ideas. And it ii 
for a reafon of this kind that Homfcr and 
the Oriental writers# though very fond 1 of, 
fimilitudes, and though they often drik* 
Out fuch a6 are-truly admirable; they & 1 ± 
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dom take 'care to have them exadt; that 
is, they are taken with the general refcm- 
blance, they paint it ftrongly, and they 
take no notice of the difference which may 
be found between the things compared. 

Now as the pleafure of refemblance is 
that which principally flatters the imagi¬ 
nation, all men are nearly equal in this 
point, as far as their knowledge of the 
things reprefen ted or compared extends. 
The principle of this knowledge is very 
much accidental, as it depends upon ex¬ 
perience and obfervation, and not on the 
Rrength of weaknefs of any natural fa¬ 
culty; and it is from this difference in 
knowledge that what we commonly, 
though with no great exadtnefs, call a 
difference in Tafte proceeds. A man to 
whom fculpture is new, fees a barber’s 
block, or fbme ordinary piece of ftatuary; 

is immediately (truck and pleafed, be- 
caufe he fees fomething like an human 
figure; and entirely taken up with this 
likenefs, he does not at all attend to its 

defe&s. 
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defe&s. No perfon, I believe, at the 
firft time of feeing a piece of imitation 
ever did. Some time after, we fuppofe 
that this novice lights upon a more artifi¬ 
cial work of the fame nature ; he now 
begins to look with contempt on what he 
admired at firft j not that he admired it 
even then for its unlikenefs to a man, but 
for that general though inaccurate refcm- 
blance which it bore to the human figure. 
What he admired at different times in 
thefe fo different figures, is ftri&ly the 
fame -, and though his knowledge is im¬ 
proved, his Tafte is not altered. Hither¬ 
to his miftake was from a want of know¬ 
ledge in art, and this arofe from his in¬ 
experience; but he may be ftill deficient 
from a want of knowledge in nature. 
For it is poflible that the man in queftion 
may flop here, and that the mafter-piece 
of a great hand may pleafe him no more 
than the middling performance of a vul¬ 
gar artift; and this not for want of better 
or higher relifh, but becaufe all men do 
C 3 not 
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pot obferve withfufficient accuracy op 
the human figure to enable them to judge 
properly of an imitation of it. And that 
the critical Tafte does not depend upon a 
Superior principle in men, but upon fupe- 
fior knowledge, may appear from feveral 
inftances. The ftory of die ancient painter 
and the fhoemaker is very well known. 
The fhoemaker fet the painter right with 
regard to fome mifrakes he had made in 
the (hoe of one of his figures, and which 
the painter, who had not made fuch ac¬ 
curate obfervations on dioes, and was 
content with a general refemblance, had 
never obferved. But this was no im¬ 
peachment to the Tafte of the painter, 
it only fhewed fome want of knowledge 
in die art of making (hoes. Let us ima¬ 
gine, that an anatdmift had come into 
the painter’s working room. His piece 
is in general well done, die figure in que- 
ftion in a good attitude, and the parts 
well adjufted to their various movements j 
yet the anatomift, critical in his art. 
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{riay obferve the fwell of fame mufcle 
pot quite juft in the peculiar adfcion of 
the figure. Here the anatomift obfer.vcs 
what the painter had not ohferved ; and 
he pafles by what the fhoemaker had re¬ 
marked. But a want of the laft critical 
knowledge in anatomy no more refledted 
on the natural good Tafte of the painter, 
or of any common pbferver of his pieces 
than the want of an exadi knowledge in 
the formation of a ftioe. A fine piece 
of a decollated head of St. John the Bap- 
tift was Ihewn to a Turkifh emperor; he 
praifcd m^ny things, but he obferved one 
defedt; he obferved that the fkin did no$ 
fbrink from the wounded part of the 
neck. The fultan on this occafion, though 
his obfervation was very juft, difcovered 
no more natural T^fte than the painter 
who executed this piece, or than a thou-* 
land European connoiffeurs who probably; 
never would have made the fame obfer¬ 
vation. His Turkifh majefty had indeed 
been well acquainted with that terrible 
C 4 fpedtacle. 
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fpedtaclc, which the others could only 
have reprefen ted in their imagination. 
On the fubjedt of their diflike there is a 
difference between all thefe people, ari- 
fing from the different kinds and degrees 
pf their knowledge; but there isfome- 
thing in common to the painter, the 
fhoemaker, the anatomift, > and the 
Turkifh emperor, the pleafure arifing 
from a natural objedt, fb far as each per¬ 
ceives itjuftly imitated; the fatisfadtion in 
^feeing an agreeable figure; the fympathy 
proceeding from a finking and affedting 
incident. So far as Tafte is natural, it 
is nearly common to aU. 

In poetry, and other pieces of imagina¬ 
tion, the lame parity may be obferved. It 
is true, that one man is charmed with 
Don Bellianis, and reads Virgil coldly; 
whilft another is tranfported with the 
Eneid, and leaves Don Bellianis to child¬ 
ren. Thefe two men feem to have a Tafto 
very different from each other; but in 
fadt they differ very little. In both thefe 

pieces^ 
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pieces, which inspire fuch oppofite fenti- 
ments, a tale exiting admiration is told; 
both are full of adtion, both are pafll- 
onate; in both are voyages, battles, tri¬ 
umphs, and continual changes of fortune. 
The admirer of Don Bellianis perhaps 
does not understand the refined language 
of the Eneid, who, if it was degraded 
into the Style of the Pilgrim's P-rogre/s, 
might feel it in all its energy, on the 
fame principle which made him an ad¬ 
mirer of Don Bellianis. 

In his favourite author he is not Shock¬ 
ed with the continual breaches of proba¬ 
bility, the confufion of times, the of¬ 
fences againft manners, the trampling 
upon geography; for he knows nothing 
of geography and chronology, and he 
has never examined the grounds of pro¬ 
bability. He perhaps reads of a Ship¬ 
wreck on ihe coaft of Bohemia; wholly 
taken up with So interesting an event, 
and only Sbllicitous for the fate of his 
hero, he is not in the lcaft troubled at 

this 
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this extrayagant blunder. For why fhould 
he be (hocked at 'a lhipwreck on the 
coaft of Bohemia* who does not know 
but that Bohemia may be ar* ifland in 
the Atlantic ocean ? and after all* what 
reflection is this on the natural good 
Tafte of the perfon here fuppofed i 
So far then asTafle belongs to the ima'- 
ginatioh, its principle is the fame in ah 
men; there is no difference in the man¬ 
ner of their being affeded, nor in the 
caufes of the affeCtion; but in the degree 
there is a difference* which arifes feom 
two caufes principally ; either from a 
greater degree of natural feaflbhity, or 
from a clpfer and longer attention to the 
objeCt. To illuftrate this by the proce-r 
dure of the fenfes in which the fame dif-* 
ference is found* let us fuppofe a very 
fewoth marble table to be fet before two 
men* they both perceive it to be fenooth, 
and they are both pleafed with it becaufe 
of this quality. So far they agree. But 
fuppofe another* and after that another 

table* 
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table, the latter ftiH fmoother than the 
former, to be fet before them, ft is now 
very probable that thefe men, who are fa 
agreed upon what is fmaoth, and in the 
pleafure from thence, will difagree when 
they come to fettle which table has the 
advantage in point of polish. Here is in¬ 
deed the great difference between TaHes, 
when men come to compare the excels or 
diminution of things which are judged by 
degree and not by meafure, Nor is it 
eafy, when fetch a difference arifes, to 
fettle the point, if the excefs or dimi¬ 
nution be not glaring. If we differ in 
opinion about two quantities, we can 
have recowrfe to a common meafure, 
which may decide the queftion with the 
utmoft exaftnefs ; and this I take it is 
what gives mathematical knowledge a 
greater certainty than any other. But irt 
things whole excels is not judged by 
greater or fenaller, as fmoothnefe and 
roughnefs, hardnefs and foftnefs, dark- 
pels and light, the lhade6 of colours, all 

thefe 
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thefe are very eafily diftinguifhed when 
the difference is any Way confiderable, 
but not when it is minute, for want of 
fome common meafures which perhaps 
may never come to be difcoverd. In 
thefe nice cafes, fuppofing the acutenefs 
of the fenfe equal, the greater attention 
and habit in fuch things will have , the 
advantage. In the queftion about the 
tables, the marble polifher will unque- 
flionably determine the moft accurately. 
But notwithflanding this want of a 
common meafure for fettling many dis¬ 
putes relative to the fenfes and their 
reprefentative the imagination,' we find 
that the principles are the fame in all, 
and that there is no difagreement until 
we come to examine into the preemi¬ 
nence or difference of things,, which 
brings us within the province qf the 
judgment. 

So long as we are converfant with the 
fenfible qualities of things, hardly any 
more than the imagination feems con¬ 
cerned } 
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cemed $ little more alio than the imagi- 
' nation feems concerned when the paffions 
are reprefented, becaufe by the force of 
natural lympathy they are felt in all men 
without any recourfe to reafoning, and 
their juftnefs recognized in every breaft. 
Love, grief, fear, anger, joy, all thefe j 
paffions have in their turns affixed every 1 
mind; and they do not affeCt it in an 
arbitrary or cafual manner, but upon cer¬ 
tain, natural and uniform principles. But 
as many of the works of imagination are 
not confined to the reprefentation of 
fenfible objects, nor to efforts upon the 
paffions, but extend themfelves to the 
manners, the characters, the aCtions, and 
defigns of men, their relations, their vir¬ 
tues and vices, they come within- the 
province of die judgment, which is im¬ 
proved by attention and by the habit 
of reafoning. All thefe make a very 
confiderable part of what are confidered 
as the objects of Tafte; and Horace 

fends 
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fends us to the fbhook o£ philofophy 
and the world fee our inftru&ion in 
them. Whatever certainty is to be ac¬ 
quired in morality and the fcience of 
life ; juft the fame degree of certainty 
have we in what relates to them in 
works- of imitation. Indeed it is for 
the moft part in our Ikill in manners* 
and in the obfervances of time and plaoe* 
and of decency in general, which » 
only to be learned in thofe fchools to 
which Horace recommends us, that what 
is called Taffo by way of diftindtiony con- 
Ms; and which is in reality no other f 
than a more refined judgment. ' On the 
whole it appears to me, that what is 
called Ta&e, in its mod general accepts - 
tion, is not a firnple idea, but is partly , 
made up of a perception of the primary j 
pleafures of fenfe, of the fecondary plea- | 

fures of the imagination, and of the con- i 
clufions of the reafoning faculty, con¬ 
cerning the various relations of thefty and 

con- 
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concerning the human paffions, man¬ 
ners and actions. All this is reqoifite 
to form Tafte, and-the ground-work of 
all thefe is the fame in the human mind; 
for as the. fences are the great originals of 
all our ideas, and corifequently of all our 
pleasures, if they are not uncertain and 
arbitrary, the whole ground-work of 
Tafte is common to all, and therefore 
there is a fofficient foundation for a con- 
eltffive reaforiing on thefe matters. 

Whilft we cofcfider Tafte, merely ac¬ 
cording to its nature and /pedes, weiharf 
find its principles entirely uniform; but 
the degree in which thefe principles pre¬ 
vail in the feveral individuals of man¬ 
kind, is altogether as different as the 
principles .themfelves are fimilar. For 
fenfibrlrty and judgment, which are the 
qualities drat compofe what we com¬ 
monly call a T'ajle, vary exceedingly in 
various people. From a defeat in the 
former of thefe qualities, arifes a want 

of 
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of Taft e; a weaknefs in the latter, con** 
ftitutes a wrong or a bad one. There 
are fome men formed with feelings fo 
blunt, with tempers fo cold and phleg¬ 
matic, that they can hardly be faid to be 
awake during the wh.ole courfe of their 
fives. Upon fuch perfons, the moft 
linking objefts make but a faint and ob- 
Icure imprcftion. There are others fo 
continually in the agitation of grofs and 
merely fenfual pleasures, or fo occupied 
in the low drudgery' of avarice* or fo 
heated in the chace of. honours and di- 
ftindtion, that their minds, which had 
been ufcd continually to the florms of 
thefe violent and tempeftuous paffions, 
can hardly be pqt in motion by the deli¬ 
cate and refined play of the imagination. 
Thefe men, though from a different 
caufe, become as fiupid and infenfible as 
the former; but whenever either of thefe 
happen to be firuck with any natural 
elegance or greatnels, or with thefe qua** 

fities 
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litxes in any work of art* they are moved 
upon the fame principle. 

The caufe of a wrong Tafte is a de-^ 
fedfc of Judgment. And this may arife 
from a natural weaknefs of underftand- 
ing (in whatever the ftrength of that fa¬ 
culty may confift) or, which is much 
more commonly the cafe, it may arife 
from a want of a proper and well-directed 
exercife, which alone can make it ftrong 
and ready. Befides that ignorance, inat- 
tedijon, prejudice, rafhnefs, levity; obfti- 
narnr, infhort, all thole paffions, and all 
thole vices, which pervert the judgment 
in other matters, prejudice it no lefs in 
this it6 more refined.and elegant province. 
Thefe caufes produce different opinions 
upon every thing which is an object of 
the underftanding, without inducing us 
to fuppofe, that there are no fettled prin¬ 
ciples of reafbn. And indeed on the 
whole one may obferve, that there is 
rather lefs difference upon matters of 
Tafte among mankind, than upon moft 
D of 
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bf thdftf which dejpend upon the naked 
reafonj and that men are far better agreed 
on the excellence of a defcription in Vir¬ 
gil, thari bn the truth or falfehood of a 
theory of Ariflotle. 

A rbditade of judgment in the arts* 
Which' may be called k good Tafte, doet 
in a great meafure depend upon fenfibi* 
lity; becaufe if the mind has no bent to 
the pleafures of the imagination, it will 
never apply itfelf fufficiently to works of 
that ipeties to acquire a competent know* 
ledge in them. -But though a dfegree of 
fenfibility isrequifite to form agoodjudg*- 
itient, yet a good judgment does not nc* 
ceftarily arife from a quick fenfibility of 
jpleafure; it frequently happens that a 
vbry poor judge, merely by force of a 
greater complexional fenfihility, is more 
aidfeded by a very poor piece, than the 
heft jddge by the moft perfeft; for a& 
every thing new, extraordinary, grand, 
or pafiionate, is well calculated to ailed; 
luch a perfon, and that the faults do not 

affect 
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a$edt him, his pleafureis more pure and 
unmixed i and as it is merely a pleafpre 
ef the imagination, it is much higher 
than any which is derived from a recti¬ 
tude of the judgment; the judgment i$ 
fi>r the greater part emplqyed in throw¬ 
ing Humbling flocks in the way of the 
imagination, in (Jiffipatiog the fcenes of 
its enchantment, and in tying us dpwn 
to the cfcfsgreeaHe yoke of Qpr realon: 
for almoft the only pleaiure that men 
have ip judging better than others eon- 
fills in a lort of conlcious pride and fupe-* 
riority, which arifes from thinking right* 
ly; but then, this is an indiredt pleafure, 
a pleafure which does, not immediately [ 
tefult from the ohjedf which is i©df» 
contemplation. In the morning pf om 
days, when the feafes are unworn and 
tender, when the whole man is awalfe in 
every part, and the .glpfe of novelty frpfti 
upon all the objedls that fur-round 0?, hew 
lively at that time are our 

D z how 
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how falfe and inaccurate the judgments 
We form of things ? I defpair of ever re¬ 
ceiving the fame degree of pleafure from 
the mod excellent performances of ge¬ 
nius which I felt at that age, from pieces 
which my prefen t judgment regards as 
trifling and contemptible. Every tri¬ 
vial caufe of pleafure is apt to affeCt the 
man of too fanguine a complexion: his 
appetite is too keen to fuffer his Tafte 
to be delicate; and he is in all relpeCts 
What Ovid fays of himfelf in love, 

Mplle meum levibus cor eji violabile tells 9 

Et femper caufa efl y cur ego femper ament. 

One of this character can never be a re¬ 
fined judge; never what the comic poet 
calls elegans formarum JpeSator. The 
excellence and force of a compofition 
muft always be imperfectly eftimated 
from its effeCt on the minds of any, ex¬ 
cept we know the temper and character 
of thofe minds. The mod powerful ef¬ 
fects 
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fedls of poetry andmufic have been dis¬ 
played, and perhaps are ftill difplayed, 
where thefe arts are but in a very low 
and imperfedt ftate. The rude hearer is 
affedted by the principles which operate 
in thele arts even in their rudeft con¬ 
dition) and he is not fkilful enough to 
perceive the defedts. But as arts ad¬ 
vance towards their perfedtion, the fci- 
ence of criticifm advances with equal 
pace, and the pleafure. of judges is fre¬ 
quently interrupted by the faults which 
are difcovered in the moft finifhed com- 
pofitions. 

Before I leave this fubjedt I cannot help 
taking notice of an opinion which many 
perfons entertain, as if the Tafte were a 
feparate faculty of the mind, and diftindt 
from the judgment and imagination; a 
fpecies of inftindt by which we are ftruck 
naturally, and at the firft glance, with¬ 
out any previous reafoning, with the ex¬ 
cellencies, or the defedts of a compofi- 
D 3 tion. 
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lion. So -far is the imagination and the 
paffions are concerned' I believe it true, 
tha't the reafon is little confuted j but 
where dilpofition, Where decorum, where 
congruity are concerned, m fhort vyhere- 
ever the heft Tafte differs from theworftj, 
I am convinced that the drtderftanding 
Operates and nothing dfe; and its opera¬ 
tion is in reality far frotn being always 
Ridden,' or whenit is fuddeh, it is often far 
irotn bein£ right. Men of the heft Tafte 
by confidcratioh, tdrtm frequently to 
change thefe 'ettrly and precipitate judg¬ 
ments which the mind from its averfion 
tb neutrality 'and doubt loves to form oq 
the ipot. It is known that the Taffte 
(whatever it is) is improved exactly aS we 
Improve our judgment, by Oxtending our 
knowledge, -by a fteady attention to our 
objedt, and by frequerit exercifc. They 
who have not taken thefe methods, if 
their Tafte decides quickly, it is always, 
uncertainly; and their quieknefs is owe- 

ing 
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Wg (0 their pr.e£uinptipfi and ralhnels," 
and not tp any fuflden irradiatipn that in 
a moment djfp,el$ aU darkqefs from their 
minds. Jfcjt ih%y who have cultivated 
that fpecies of |kpQy/led^e which makes 
fhs pj>je€t of hy degrees and ha- 

h^pally attain npt .oply a fopndnefs, but 
a*e,a4wef$ of judgment, -mendo Jay 

&e fame on A 11 °t^r c^^ons. 

At jgrft ,th?y ar.e .obliged to fpel(, but at 
Iftft thread w i|h„n?.fc po4. w f^c§lerity: 
l?pt 9plejj^y of its opeja^n -is gp 
proof, that the Taifejs a#P^Jf c - u J^. 
Nobody 1 believe has attended the courfe 
of a difcuffion, which turned upon mat¬ 
ters within the fphere of mere naked rea- 
fon, but muft have oblerved the extreme 
readinefs with which the whole procefs of 
the argument is carried on, the grounds 
difcovered, the objections railed and an- 
fwered, and the conclufions drawn from 
premifes, with a quicknels altogether as 
great as the Tafte can be fuppofed to 
■ ’ ' P 4 , work. 
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work with; and yet where nothing but 
plain reafon either is or can be fufpedted 
$o operate. To multiply principles for 
every different appearance, is ufelefs, and 
unphilofophical too in a high degree. ' 
This matter might be purfued much 
farther j but it is not the extent of the 
fubjedt which muft prefcribe our bounds, 
for what fubjedt does not branch out to 
infinity? it is the nature of our particular 
fcheme and the fingle point of view in 
which we confider it, which ought to 
put a flop to our refearches, 


A Philo- 
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A. 

Philofophical Enquiry 

INTO THE 

Or i gin of our Ideas 

OF THE 

Sublime and Beautiful^ 

P A R T I, 

SECT. I. 

NOVELTY. 

T HE firft and the finipleft emotion 
which we difcover in the human 
mind, is Curiofity. By curiofity, 
I mean whatever defire we have for, or 
whatever pleafure. we take in novelty. 
We fee children perpetually running from 
place to place to hunt out fomething 
ncwj they catch with great eagernefs, 

and 
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and with very little choice, at whatever 
comes before them* their attention is 
engaged by every thing, becaufo every 
thing has, in that ffege of lift, the chprm 
of novelty to recommend it. But as thofo 
things which engage us merely by their 
novelty,, cannot attach us for any-length 
of time, curiofity is the moft fuperficial 
of all the affections* it changes its ob¬ 
ject perpetually* it has an appetite which 
is very fharp, but very eafily fatisfied; 
and it has always cm appearance of giddi- 
nefs, reftlelfncfs and anxiety. Curiofity 
from its nature is-'a've#y<aCove principle; 
it quickly jruus over the greateft part of 
its objedts, and foon exhaufts the variety 
which is commonly to {be. met witb-fti 
nature; the fame things make frequent 
returns, 3U)d theyreturnyvith lefs and Iefs 
«f wy agreeable -effedt ip fhe 
pecufrenctejs @f lift, by^he -time 
to know it -wquldbe : ineapnhle gqf 

affedttag |he <mind with any other ftnftr 
lions than theft qf loathing andweari-r 

nefs. 
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ne&j if maqy things were not adapted 
to «(Se& the mind,by means of other 
powers befides novelty in than, and of 
other -pafiaonsbefides curiofity in cur¬ 
ie Ives. Thefe powers and palfions (hail 
be confide red; *a their place. Bat 
whatever the(e powers are, or upon what 
principle foevet they a ffe£t the mind, it 
is absolutely npceflary that they (hould 
not fee exerted in thoie things which a 
daily vulgar trie have bropght into a 
(fcale unaffedao^g -familiarity. Seme de¬ 
gree ofnovelty rnuftbe one of ihe ; ma- 
ierklsjnevery iaftrumeat which works 
npon^he miud ^ and curiqfity blends it- 
(elf-more or lefs -with all our paffiops. 

<. / i • i, * % ^ 

•sicT. ir s J 

P A IN and -P L E AS U,R E. 

• 1 - V ‘ 

I T feems thennufceflhry towards mov¬ 
ing the paffions ofpeoplc advanced in 
4ife to any confiderable degree, -that the 

obje£fa 
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objedts defigned for that purpofe, befides 
their being in Ibme meafure new, (hould 
be capable of exciting pain or pleafure 
from other caufes. Pain and pleafure are 
jfimple ideas, incapable of definition, 
people are not liable to be miftakenin 
their feelings, but they are very frequent¬ 
ly wrong in the names they give them, 
land in . their reafonings about diem. 
■Many are of opinion, that pain arffes ne- 
jceffarily from the removal Of fome plea* 
|,fure ; as they think pleafure does from 
jthe : dealing or diminutibnibf ibme 1 pain. 
|Formy part i am rather inclined to ima* 
gine, that pain and pleafure in their moft 
jfimple arid natural mariner of affedting, 
are each of a pofitive nature, and by no 
means necefiarily dependent on each 
other for their exifience. The human 
mind is often, and T think it is' for the 
v moft part, in a ftate neither of pain nor 
pleafure, which I call a Hate of indiffe¬ 
rence. When I am carried from this 
(late into a (late of adtual pleafure, it 
• does 
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does not appear neceffary that I fhould 
pals through the medium of any fort of 
pain. If in fiich a (late of indifference, 
or eafe, or tranquillity, or call it what 
you pleafo, you were to be fuddenly en¬ 
tertained with a concert of mufic; or 
fuppofe fome objedt of a fine fhape, and 
bright lively colours to be prefen ted be¬ 
fore you j or imagine your linell is grati¬ 
fied with the fragrance of a rofe; or if 
without any previous thirft you were to 
drink of fome pleafant kind of wine; or 
to tafle of fome fweetmeat without being 
hungryj in all the foveral fenfos, of hear¬ 
ing, fmelling, and tailing, you undoubt¬ 
edly find a pleafuref yet if I enquire into 
the flate of your mind previous to thefo 
gratifications, you will hardly tell me 
that they found you in any kind of pain; 
or having fatisfied thefo foveral fonfos with 
their foveral pleafures, will you fay that 
any pain has fucceeded, though the plea- 
fiire is abfolutely over? Suppofo on the 
other hand, a man in the fame flate of 

indifference. 
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indi^rfnce, tp receive a violentblPWi Or 
to drink of feme bitter potion, or to bfwf 
his ears woupded with fomtf hard* and 
grating found i bore is. no removal of 
pleasure; and yet hero is fob, in evety 
tenfe which is affe&ed, a pain very diftia-r 
gui/hable. It may be faid perhaps, that 
the pain in thefe cafes had its rife from 
the removal of the pleafure which the 
man enjoyed before, though that pleafure 
was of fo low a degree as to be perceived 
only by the removal. But this teems to 
me a fvbtUty, that is not difeovemble in 
nature. For if, previous to the pain, X 
do not teel any actual pleafure, X have no 
reafon to judge that any fuch thing exifts j 
fince pleafure is only pleafure as it is felt. 
The fame may be faid of pain, and with 
equal reafon. I can never perfuade myfelf 
that pleafure and pain are mere relations, 
which can only exift as they are con* 
trailed; but I think 1 can difeern clearly 
that there are pohtive pains and pleafures, 
which do not at all depend upon each 

other. 
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Other. Nothing is more certain to my 
own feelings than this. There is nothing 
which I can diftinguiih in my mind with 
tnote' elearnefi than the three ftatcs, 
Of indifference, of pleafore, and of pain. 
Every one of thefe I can perceive with* 
ottt any fort of idea of its relation to 
any thing dUe. Caius is afflidfced with a 
fit of the colic j this man is actually in 
pain 1 ftretch Cains upon the rack, he 
Will feel a much greater pain* but does 
tins pain of the rack arife from the re* 
tnoval of any pleafure? or is the fit of 
the ocdic a pleafure or a pain juft as we 
are pkofed to confider it ? 


SECT. III. 


The difference between the removal of 
PAIN and pofitive PLEASURE. 


W E fhall carry this propofition yet 
a ftep farther. We fhall ven¬ 
ture to propofe, that pain and pleafure 

axf 
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are not pnly, not neceffarily dependent 
for their exiftence on their mutual dimi¬ 
nution or removal, but that, in reality* 
the diminution or ceaiing of pleafure does 
not operate like pofitive pain; and that 
the removal or diminution of pain, in its 
effect has very little refemblance to pofi- 
tive pleafure.* The former of thefe pro- 
pofitions will, I believe, be much more 
readily allowed than the latter; becaufe 
it is very evident that pleafure, when it 
has run its career, fets us. down vcty 
nearly where it found Us. Pleafure of 
every kind quickly fatisfies; and when it 
is over, we relapfe into indifference, or 
rather we fall into a foft tranquillity, 
which is tinged with the agreeable co¬ 
lour of the former fenfation. I own it is 
not at firft view fo apparent, that the re¬ 
moval 

% 

* Mr. Locke [eflay on human underftanding, 
1.2. c. 20. fe£t. 16.] thinks that the removal or lef- 
fening of a pain is confidered and operates as a plea* 
fure, and the lofs or diminifhing of pleafure as a 
pain. It is this opinion which we confider here. 
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inoval of a great pain does not refomble 
pofitive pleafure; but let us recollect in 
what ftate we have found our minds up¬ 
on cfcaping fome imminent danger* of 
on being releafed from the feverity of 
fome cruel pain* We have on fuch oc- 
cafions found* if I am not much mif- 
taken, the temper of our minds in a 
tenor very remote from that which at¬ 
tends the prefence of pofitive pleafure; 
we have found them in a ftate of much 
fobriety, imprefled with a fonie of awe, 
in a fort of tranquillity fhadowed with 
horror. The fafhion of the countenance 
and the gefture of the body on fuch oc- 
cafions is fo correfpondent to this ftate 
of mind, that any perfon, a ftranger to 
the caufo of the appearance, would ra¬ 
ther judge us under fome confirmation, 
than in the enjoyment of any thing like 
pofitive pleafure. 

• Qf J'' vj*r avJ'p’ etjtt wxiyti AaCtt, of * tu 
K&ltti cthKor t^iKfn J'nyoy, 

Ayf&s a nf yens’ OttyCof woyoy]tt,<l 

. Iliad. 24; 
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At when a wretch* who confcious ef bis crime*, 

‘ Purfuii fir murder from his mime dime , 

Juft gains feme frontier* hreaMefs* pale* amendip 
All gaze, all wmderl 


This finking appearance of the man* 
whom Homer fuppofes to have juft ef- 
caped an imminent danger, the fort of 
mixt paifion of terror and furprize, with 
which be affe&s the fpe&ators, paint* 
very ftrongly the manner in which we 
find ourichres affected upon occafions- 
any way ilmilar. For when we have 
fufiered from any violent emotion, the 
mind naturally continues in fomething 
like the lame condition* after the cauie 
which firft produced it has ceafed to ope¬ 
rate. The toffing of the fea remains after 
the ftorm; and when this remain of 
horror has entirely iubfided, all the paf- 
fion, which the accident rafted, fubfides 
along with it; and the mind returns to 
its ufual ftate of indifference. In fhort, 
pleafure (I mean any thing either in the 

inward 
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inward fenfation, or in the outward ap¬ 
pearance like pleasure from a pofidve 
caufe) has never, I imagine, its . origin 
from the removal of pain or danger 


S E C T. IV, 

Of DELIGHT and PLEASURE, as 
oppofed to each other, 

B UT fhall we therefore lay, that th© 

removal of pain or its diminution 

is always Amply painful? or affirm that 

the ceflation or the leffening of pleafur© 

is always attended itfelf with a pleafore? 

by no means. What I advance is no 

more than this; firft, that there are 

pfcafures and pains of a pofitive and in- 

, dependent nature.; and fecpndly, that. 

the feeling which refults from the ceaf- 

ing or diminution of pain, does not bear 

a~fufBcient resemblance to positive plca- 

fure to have it considered as of the fame 
% 

nature, or to entitle it tQ be known by 
JE 2 the 
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the lame name; and thirdly, that upon the 
fameptinciple the removal orqualification 
of pleafure has no refemblance to pofitive 
pain. It is certain that the former feel¬ 
ing (the removal or moderation of pain) 
has femethifig in it Far from diftreffing, 
or difagreeable in its nature. This feel¬ 
ing, in many cafes fo agreeable, but in 
all lb different from pofitive pleafure, has. 
no name which I know; but that hin¬ 
ders not its being a very real one, and 
Very different from all others. It is mod 
certain, that every fpecies of fatisfadtion 
or pleafure, how different foever in its 
manner of affecting, is of a pofitive na¬ 
ture in the mind of him who feels it. 
The affection is undoubtedly pofitive; 
but the caufe may be, as in this cafe it 
certainly is, a fort of Privation. And it 
is very rdafenable that we fhould diflin- 
guifh by feme term two things fe diftindt 
in nature, as a pleafure that is fuch lim¬ 
ply, and without any relation, from that 
I Jeafore, which cannot exill without a 
2 - - . relation. 
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relation* and that too a relation to pain. 
Very extraordinary it would be, if thefe 
affections, fo diftinguifhable in. their 
caufos, fo different in their effedts, fhould 
be confounded with each other, becaufo 
vulgar ufo has ranged them under the 
fame-general title. Whenever I have 
occafion to fpeak of this fpecies of rela¬ 
tive pleafure, I call it Delight; and I 
fhall take the befl care I can, to ufo that 
word in no other fonfe. I am fatisfied 
the word is not commonly ufod in this 
appropriated fignification j but I thought 
it better to take up a word already 
known, and to limit its fignification, 
than to introduce a new one which 
would not perhaps incorporate fo well 
with the language. I fhould never have 
prefunied the leaft alteration in our 
words, if the nature of the language - t 
framed for the purpofos of bufinefs rather 
than thofo of philofophy, and the nature 
of my fubjeft that leads me put qf the 
common track of difoourfo, did not in a 
E 3 manner 
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jntoper neceffitate pie to it. I Ih'alt 
make ufe of this liberty with all poffible 
caption. As I make ufe pf the word De? 
jigbt to exprefs the lenfotion which ac- 
compafties the removal of pain or dan¬ 
ger; fo when I fpeak of pofitive plea? 
fure, I (hall lor the moft part call 4 hm-? 
ply Pkafure . 


S E C T. V, 

JOY and GRIEF* 

TT muft be obferved, that the ceflatioj* 
JL of pleafure affedts the mind three 
ways. If it limply ceafes, after having 
continued a proper time, the effect is in¬ 
difference \ if it be abruptly broken off, 
there enfues an uneafy fenfe called difap- 
pointmenti if the object be lb totally loft 
that there is no chance of enjoying it 
again, a paflion arifes in the mind, which 
is cabled grief. Now there is none of 
$hefe, not even grief, which is the moil 

violent. 
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violent, that I think has any refemblance 
4 o pofitive pain. The perfoo who grieves, 
fufiers his paffion to grow .upon him; 
lie indulges it, he loves it: but this 
- never happens in the cafe of adtual pain, 
which ho man ever willingly endured for 
Any confiderable time: That grief fhould 
he willingly endured, though far from a 
limply pleafing fenfation, is not fo diffi¬ 
cult to be underftood. It is the nature 
of grief to keep its objeCt perpetually in 
its eye, to prefent it in its moil pleafu- 
rable views, to repeat aU the circum- - 
fiances that attend it, even to the laft 
minutenefs; to go back to every particu¬ 
lar enjoyment, to dwell upon each, and 
to find a thoufiind new perfections in all, 
that were not fufficiently underftood be¬ 
fore; in grief, the pleafure is ftill upper- 
mod:; and the affliction we fuffer has no 
refemblance to abfolute pain, which is 
always odpus, and which we endeavour 
to fhake off as foon as poffible. Th* 
Odyffey of Homer, which abounds with 
E 4 fo 
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Co many natural and affedting images, 
has none more ftriking than thofe which 
Menelaus raifes of the calamitous fate of 
his friends, and his own manner of feel¬ 
ing it. He owns indeed, that he often 
gives himfelf fome intermiffion from fuch 
melancholy reflections, but he obferves 
too, that melancholy as they are, they ' 
give him pleafure. 

Aaa epT*( ®w7*« tfv&yam 3 } «.</wuv, 

TLthKaxK u ft tya&irt x*0»ftern nptlt&iw 
Aaa« 7< ft tv t* you fftirotTtf to fiat, <caa«7s f'osflt 
Xlavofiac eu4*&( ft m&s Kfvteji yom. 

Still in Jhort intervals of pleafing woe. 

Regardful of the friendly dues l owe , 

/ to the glorious dead , for ever dear , 

Indulge the tribute of a grateful tear. 

Hom. Od. 4, 

On the other hand, when we recover our 
health, when we elcape an imminent 
danger, is it with joy that we art; affect¬ 
ed? 
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ed? The fenfe on thefe occalions is far 
from that fmooth and voluptuous fatisfao 
tion which the allured profpeft of plea- 
fure bellows. The delight which arifes 
from the modifications of pain, confeffes 
the frock from whence it fprung, in its 
folid, ftrong, and fevere nature. 

SECT. VI. 

Of the paflions which belong to SELF- 
PRESERVATION. 

M OST of the ideas which are ca¬ 
pable of making a powerful im- 
preffion on the mind, whether limply of 
Pain or Pleafure, or of the modifica¬ 
tions of thofe, may be reduced very 
nearly to thefe two heads, felf-preferva-* 
and focietyi to the ends of one or 
the other of which all our paflions are 
calculated to'anfwer. The paflions which 
concern felf-prefervation, turn moftly on. 

pain 
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fain or danger. The ideas of pain,Jick~ 
nefs, and death, fill the miad with ftrong 
emotions of horror; but life and health, 
though they put us in a capacity of be¬ 
ing affeCted with pleafure, they make no 
fiich impreffion by the finale enjoyment. 
The paffions therefore which are conver- 
fant about the prefervation of the indivi¬ 
dual, turn chiefly on fain and danger, and 
they are the moft powerful of all the 
paffions. 


SECT. VIL 


Of the SUBLIME. 


/ 

t 


[\\ J Hatever is fitted in any fort to ex- 
v V cite the ideas of pain, and dan¬ 
ger, that is to fay, whatever is in any 
fort terrible, or is converfant about ter¬ 
rible objects, or operates in a manner 
analogous to terror, is a fource of the 
\fublime-, that is, it is productive of the 

ftrongeft 
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droageft emotion which the mind- is ca¬ 
pable of feeling. I lay the ftrongeft emo¬ 
tion, becaufe I am fatisfied the ideas of 
pain are much more powerful than thole 
which enter on the part of pleafure. 
Without all doubt, the torments which 
we may be made to fulfer, are much 
greater in their eded on the body and 
mind, than any pleafures which the moft 
learned voluptuary could fugged, or than 
the livelieft imagination, and the mod: 
found and exquifitely fenfible body could 
pnjoy. Nay I am in great doubt whether 
any man could be found who would earn 
a life of the mod: perfed fatisfadion, at 
the price of ending it in the torments, 
which juftice in Aided in a few hours on 
the late unfortunate regicide in France. 
But as pain is ftroqger in its Operation 
than pleafure, fo death is in general a 
much more affeding idea than pain; be* 
caufe there are very few pains, how* 
ever exquifite, which are not pre¬ 
ferred to death; nay, what generally 

makes 
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makes pain itfelf, if I may fay lb, more 
painful,, is, that it is confidered as an 
emiflary of this king of terrors. When 
danger or pain prefs too nearly, they are 
incapable of giving any delight, and are 
limply terrible; but at certain diftances, 
and with certain modifications, they may 
be, and they are delightful, as we every 
day experience. The caufe of this I fhaH 
endeavour to inveftigate hereafter. 

SECT. VIII. 

Of the paflions which belong to 
SOCIETY. 

T HE other head under which I 
clafs our paflions, is that of fo- 
ciety , which may be divided into two 
forts, i. The fociety of the fexes, which 
anfwers the purpofesof propagation; and 
next, that more general fociety , which 
we have with men and with other ani¬ 
mals, and which we may in fomefort 

be 
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be find to have even with the inanimate 
world. The paflions belonging to the 
prefervation of the individual, turn wholly 
on pain and danger; thole which belong 
to generation , have their origin in grati¬ 
fications and pleafures-, the plcafure moft 
diredtly belonging to this purpole is of a 
lively character, rapturous and violent, 
and confeffedly the higheft pleafure of 
lenie; yet the abfenoe of this lo great an 
enjoyment, lcarce amounts to an uneafi- 
nefs; and except at particular times, I 
do not think it affedts at all. When men « 
delcribe in what manner they are affedied 
by pain and danger; they do not dwelt 
on the pleafure of health and the comfort 
of lecurity, and then lament the lofs of 
theie fatisfadlions: the whole turns upon 
the adtual pains and horrors which they 
endure. But if you liften to the com¬ 
plaints of a forfaken lover, you oblerve, 
that he infills largely on the plealures 
which he enjoyed, or hoped to enjoy, and 
<oh the perfedtion of the objedt of his de- 

fires; 
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fires; it is the lofe which is always up* 
permoft in his mind* The violent cf- 
fedts produced by love, which has fome- 
times been even wrought up to madnefe, 
is no objection to the rule which we feek 
to eftablUh. When men have fhffered 
their imaginations to be long affedted 
with any idea, it lb wholly engrofles them 
as to (hut out by degrees almoft every 
other, and to break down every partition 
of themind which would confine it. Any 
idea is fuffieicnt for the purpofe, as is. 
evident from the infinite variety of caufes 
which give rife to madnefe: but this at 
moft can only prove, that the paffion of 
love is capable of producing very extra¬ 
ordinary effedts, not that its extraordinary 
emotions have any connexion with pofi- 
rive pains. 


S E C T. 
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SECT IX. 

The final caufe of the difference between 
the paffions belonging to SELF-PRE¬ 
SERVATION, and thofe which re. 
gard the SOCIETY of the SEXES. 

T HE final caufe of the difference 
in character between the paffion* 
which regard felf-prefervation, and thofe 
which are dire&ed to the multiplication 
of the fpecies, will illuftrate die forego¬ 
ing remarks yet further; and it is> l ima- 
gine, worthy of obfervation even upon 
its own account. As the performance 
of our duties of every kind depends up¬ 
on life, and die performing them with 
vigour and efficacy depends upon health, 
we are very ftrongly atffe&ed with what¬ 
ever threatens the deftrudion of either; 
but as we were not made to acquiefce 
in life and health, the fimple enjoy¬ 
ment of them is not attended with any 

real 
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real pleafure, left fatisfied with that* we 
ftiould give ourfelves over to indolence 
and inaction. On the other hand, the 
generation of mankind is a great purpofe, 
and it is requifite that men ftiould be 
animated to the purfuit of it by fome 
great incentive. It is therefore attended 
with a very high pleafure; but as it is by 
no means defigned to be our conftant 
bufinefs, it is not fit that the abfence of 
this pleafure fhould be attended witli any 
confiderable pain. ,The difference be¬ 
tween men and brutes in this point, 
feems to be remarkable. Men are at all 
times pretty equally difpofed to the plea- 
fures of love, becaufe they are to be 
guided by reafon in the time and man¬ 
ner of indulging them. Had any great 
pain airifen from the want of this fatif- 
fadtion, reafon, I am afraid, would find 
great difficulties in the performance of 
its office. But brutes who obey laws, 
in the execution of which their own rea¬ 
fon has but little fhare, have their ftated 

feafons; 
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feafons 1 at fqch times it is not improbable 
feat <th,e fetation from the. wapt is very 
troublefeme, becaufe the end mufl be. 
then anfwered, or be mUTed in many, 
perhaps for ever; as the inclination re¬ 
turns only with its feafon. 

SECT* X. 

. . Of 'beaut y, 

T HE paflion whfeh beings to ge¬ 
neration^; merely as fuch, is lull 
enlyj this is. evident in brutes, whofe 
Prions arq tppre unmixed, and which 
pnrfue their .purpofes more diredly than 
ours. The only diftindiqn they obferve 
with regard to their /nates,, is that of 
fex. It is t/ue, that they flick feverally 
to^eir own fpecies in preference to all 
others. But this preference, I imagine,, 
does not arife from any fenfe of beauty 
which they hpd in their fpecies, as Mr. 
Addifon fuppofes, but from a law of feme 
F other 
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other kind- to which they- are fufejedty 
and this- we mayfairly-eonchide, froft* 
their- apparent want of choice amoftgft 1 
thpfe obje&s to which the barriers- -of 
their fpecies have confined them. Bufe 
man, who is a creature- adapted- to a 
greater variety and intricacy of relation, 
connects with the general paffion, the 
idea of fame facial qualities, which di- 
red: and heighten- the appetite which he 
has in common with all other animals; 
and, as he is not defigried like them ..to 
live- at-large, it is fk that fee fhould have 
feme thing to create a preference, anddfce 
his choice; and- this in general fhould bet 
feme fenfihle quality; as.no,other ean fbi 
quickly, fo powerfully, or fo ferely pro¬ 
duce its effedfe.' The obj6d therefore-©F 
this mixed 1 paffion-which we call love, is 
the beauty of Men are carried 

to the fex in general* at k-is the fex, and: 
by the common law ©f nature; but* they 
are attached-' to particulars “by perfonaF 
beauty . I-cfll- beauty a fodal quality; 

fbt 
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for where women and men > and not only 
they, but When bthef animals give us a 
fenfe of jojr and pleafuro in beholding 
them, (and there are many that do fo) 
they irrfpireuS^With fentime nts of ten* 
cfemefs and aflfe&ion towards? their per- 
f&nsr we like to have thefti neat' us, and 
We enter wiffihgly into a kind of relation 
With them, UrifelS We' fhovlld have ftrong 
feadoflr to 1 the contrary* Birt to what 
end* in many cafes, thi® wa® defigned, 

I ant unable to ctfleoverj 1 for I- fee no 
greater reafott fbr a connection between 
man and fevera! animals who are attired 
m fo engaging a : manner#- rftofl between 
Him and feme ethers Whtf entirety Want 
this attraflSorti or peflbft* if in a far 
Weaker degree. Btit it is probable, that 
Providence did-not make ever! this di« 
ftin&ibir, but with’a view to feme great 
end, though we cannot perceive dSftinCtty 
What it is, as his wifdom is not our Wif- 
dottr, nor our Ways- his ways* 

Fa SECT. 
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S E C T.‘ XI.* 
SOCIETY and SOLITUDE. 

♦ t t * , 

T HE fecond branch of the focial 
paffions, is that which adminiftevs 
to fociety in general. With regard to 
this, I obferve, that, fociety, merely as 
fociety, without any particular heighten- 
ings, gives us no pofitive pleafure in the 
enjoyment; but ablolute and entire foil- 
tude , that is, the total ,and perpetual ex- 
clufion from all fociety, is as great a po¬ 
ll tive pain as can almoft be conceived. 
Therefore in die ballance between the 
pleafure of general fociety, and the pain 
of abfolute folitude, pain is the predomi¬ 
nant idea. But the pleafure of any particu¬ 
lar focial enjoyment outweighs very confi- 
derably the uneafinefs caufed by the want 
of that particular enjoyment; fb that die 
ftropgeft fe.ifations relative to the habi¬ 
tudes of particular fociety , are fenfations 
of pleafure. Good company, lively con- 

verfations. 
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verfations, and the endearments of friend- 
fhip, fill the mind with great pleafurej a 
temporary folitude on the other hand, is 
itfelf agreeable. This may perhaps prove 
that we are creatures defigned for con¬ 
templation as well as action; fince foli- 
tude as well as fociety has ite pleafures; 
as from the former obfervation we may 
difcern, that an entire life of folitude 
contradicts the purpofes of our being/ 
fince death itfelf is fcarcely an idea of 
more terror. 

SECT. XII. 

SYMPATHY, IMITATION, and 
AMBITION. 

U NDER this denomination of fo- 
ciety, the paffions are of a compli¬ 
cated kind, and branch out into a variety 
of forms agreeable to that variety of ends 
they are to ferve in the great chain of 
fociety. The three principal links in this 
chain a ttjymfathy, imitation, znd ambit ion. 

F3 SECT. 
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sect. xni. 


SYMPATHY, 

♦ 

I T is by $e firft of thefe pafTions that 
We enter into the concerns of others* 
that we are moved as they are mated* 
and are never fuffered to he indifferent 
fpe&ators-^f almoft any thing which men 
can do or filler. For fympathy muff he 
confidered as a fort offubfhtutiafl, by 
which we are put into the place of an-; 
other man, and affe&ed in many re-; 
fpedts as hp »s afjfe&ed j lb that this pafr. 
fion may either partake of (he nature of 
thofe which regard felf-prefervation, and 
turning upon, pain may a fottroe of 
the fublimej or it may turn upon ideas, 
of pleasure; and then whatever has been 
faid of the focial affe£tipn$, whether they 
regard fociety in general* or only fame 
particular modes of; it, may be applicable 
here. It is by this principle ehiedy tbat 

? poetry, 
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flSftFdther aifb&ing aits, 
'their paffions fromorife breaft 
“Hb and ape bftfti -capable of 

grafting a delight on wrdtehwhiifs, mi- 
fery, and death itfelf. It is a common 
obfervatioii, that <Jije&s which in the 
reality would ftiock, are in tragical, and 
-fodh like recitations, the fharce of a 
very high fpCcles ofptealforei This taken 
as a fa<ft, has been the caufe-of much 
The dftisfaftion Has T>eeh 
€^«ft(#ily-aTinbUtfcd, ffrfly to the com- 
4 m ncbefoe la cbnfidepkig, that lb 
the&ftbholy a ftory ts no Fiores than a fic¬ 
tion ; and next, to the contemplation of 
our «Wh freedom from the evils whichvVfe 
fee rhprefeftfcd. I attl afraid It is a prao- 
Hce tffttch too common in inquiries of 
this nature, to attribute thfc caufe of feeb- 
ings which merely artfe from the mecha¬ 
nical ftfu'dlurt of our bodies, ot from the 
natural frame and conftittttion of our 
minds, to certain conclufions of the rea- 
fenlftg faculty Oft the obje&S prefented to 
F 4 ,us; 
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U6j for I fliould imagine, that die influ¬ 
ence of reafon in prdducing our pafljofts 
is nothing near fo extenfive as it is com¬ 
monly believed. 

SEC T. XIV. 

The effedts of SYMPATHY in the di- 
' ftreffes of others. 

T O! examine this point concerning 
theeffedt of tragedy in a proper 
manner, we mult pfevioufly confider, 
-how we are affedted by the feelings of 
our fellow creatures in circumltances of 
real diftrefs. I am convinced we have a 
degree of delight, and that no fmall one,, 
in the real misfortunes and pains of 
others; for let the affection be what it 
will in appearance, if it does not make 
us Ihun fuch objete, if on the contrary 
it induces us to approach them, if it 
makes us dwell upon them, in this cafe 
I conceive we mult have a delight qr 

pleafure. 
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pkafure of fome {pedes or. other ip con* 
tonplatin g objects of this kind .- X)o we 
not read the authentic hiftorics of fbenee 
of, this nature with as much pleafure as 
romances or poems, where the incidents 
are fi&itious? The profperity of no em¬ 
pire, nor the grandeur of no king,, can 
ib. agreeably aflfed in the reading, as the 
ruin of the ftate of Macedon, and the 
diftrefs of its unhappy prince. Such a 
cataftrophe touches us in hiftory as much 
as the deftrudion of Troy does in fable. 
Our delight in cafes of this kind, is very 
greatly heightened, if the fufferer be 
fome excellent perfon who finks under an 
unworthy fortune. Scipio and Cato are 
both virtuous charadersj but we are 
more deeply affeded by the violent death 
of the one, and the ruin of the great 
caufe he adhered to, than with the de- 
ferved triumphs and uninterrupted pro- 
fperity of the other j for terror is a paf* 
Aon which always produces delight when 

it 
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•it (does not prefe toodofe, and pity hi b 
ipaiBoh accompanied with pleaftore, <bd- 
«aufe It arifes fronvldve and iadhd affec¬ 
tion. Whenever we am fomted byria>- 
«ure to. any aSive purpofe, ttefaffiaa 
which a nimat e s tis.to it,iis attended'with 
delight, 'or a pleafure of fbthe hind, ^ 
the fubjedt matter be what it w$H; and 
ns -our Creator has defigued we thouldbfe 
tunned by. the bond of fympathy, he htts 
dbengthened that bond by a prqportiOn 1 - 
able delight} and thewoaoft wherfeonw 
Sympathy is moil wanted* in the diftreffes 
of others. lfthispalSon WasfimplypaStif 
ful, we would fhunwith the greateft cfere 
all perfons and places that could excite fuch 
a paflion; at lorne, who are ib far gone in 
indolence as not to endure any ftrong idtt- 
preffion, annually do. But the cafe & 
widely different with the greater part of 
mankind; there is no fpedtade we ib 
eagerly purfue, as that of ibme uncom¬ 
mon and grievous calamity j ib that 

whether 
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wksberthc misfortune is beforexjur-eyes, 
onwhether they, are tunned hack to it in 
hiftory, it .always touches with delight. 
This is not an uomhscd delight, - but 
blended with aaftnall uneafinefs. Thu 
dehght we have in fuch things, hinders 
w. freon thumping feenes of miferyj and 
die pain we feel, prompts us to relieve 
ounfelves in relieving thole who luffer; 
Mid dU this antecedent to any reafoning, 
by an indindt chat works us to its own 
purpfrfb, without opr concurrence, 

IECT. XV, 

Of the eflfeas of TRAGEDY, 

TT h thus in red calamities. Jn imi- 
X tated diftreffes the only difference is 
the pleafiise refill ting from the efteds^of 
mutation; for it is never fo perfect, but 
we can perceive it is imitation, and on 
that principle are fame what pleafed with 
it. And indeed in fbme cafes we derive 

as 
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as mucbor more pleaftire from that fbusce 
than from the thingitfelf. But then I 
imagine we fhall be much miftakenif 
we,attribute any confiderable part of bur 
fetisfadtionin tragedy to the confideration 
that tragedy is a deceit, and its reprefen- 
rations no realities. The nearer it ap¬ 
proaches the reality, and the further it 
removes us from all idea of fidtion, the 
more perfedt is its power. But be its 
power of what kind it will, it never ap¬ 
proaches to what itrcprefents. Chafe a 
day on which to reprefent the moft fub- 
lime and affedting tragedy we have; 
appoint the moft favourite adtors j fpare 
no coft upon the fcenes and decora¬ 
tions; unite the greateft efforts of poetry, 
painting and muficj and when you have 
colledted your audience, juft at the mo¬ 
ment when their minds are eredt with 
expedition, let it be reported that a ftate 
criminal of high rank is on the point of 
being executed in the adjoining fquare; 
in a moment th$ cmptjnefs of the thea¬ 
tre 
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tit would demorrftratethe -comparative 
weaknefs of the imitative arts,. and pro¬ 
claim the triumph of the real fympafhyi 
I believe that this-notion of our having a 
Ample pain-in the reality, yet £ .delight 
in die jreprefentation, arifes from hence, 
that ■ we do not, fufliciently diftinguifh 
what we would hypo means chufeto do, 
from what wefliould be eager, enough to 
fee if it was once done. We delight in 
feeing things, which Jb far from doing; 
our heartieft wifhes .would be tp f^e re- 
drefled. This noble pajj>ital, the pride of 
England and pf ’Europe, I believe no 
man is £0 ftrangply wicked as to defire 
to-fee deftroyed by a conflagration; or an 
earthquake; though hefhould be removed 
himfelf to the greatqft diftance from the 
danger. But fuppoie fuch a fatal acci¬ 
dent to have happened,. what numbers 
from all part^ would croud to behold the 
ruins,and amongfl theramany who would 
have ..been content never to h.a ve feen 
London in itSjglc^yL Nor is it either in 
* " real 
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teal or fiffcitious diftref&s* our immunity 
from them which produces our deli ghts 
in my own mind I can difcover noting 
Hke it. I apprehend tbatthis tmftafee is 
owing to a fort of fophifm, by which we 
are frequently hnpofed upon;, it arifes 
fromour notdiftinguifhmg between what 
isindeed a neceflary condition to out do* 
fog orfuffering any thing in general, 1 and 
what it-the caufe of feme particular aSfc. 
IF a man kills ms with a fwonf, it Is a 
necefiarjr condition to this that we thoald 
have baeft both of us alive before thefadtj 
and yet it would be abfurd to fay, drat 
our being both Kving creatures 1 was* the 
caufe of his erime and of my death.- So 
Riscertaih, that it is abfbhitely neceflaiy 
my Efe fhould be out of any imminent 
hazard before I can take a delight hi the 
fufferirrgs of o&ers, real dr imaginary, or 
indeed in any thing elfe from any caufe 
whatfoever. But then k is ; a fophifm to 
argue from thence, tkatthbrimmunityis 
the- caufe of my delight either oir thefe 

or 
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or’oiiany oeccafiora. Neonecandrftm- 
gtffift ftsch a catlfe of fitti$fe&ion m- hit- 
own-mintH believe-; n ay when we do-not 
ffeflfcF any very acute pain, nor are esv 
pefedto any imminent danger of our 
Mveiii we carr feel' for others, whdfe we 
After'burfehres; .and 1 often then moft* 
when We are fbftened-by affii&ioA; we 
fee ; with- pity even diftrefTes which wen 
woukl accept in the place of bur own. 

SECT. XVI; 

• 1 'IMITATIOJTj 


Ai| Aj|igf ftcondi paffibn- beJbnging- ta 
' -feeiety- is imitation, or, if. you 
f a defire of imitating, and-confe- 


qticnftly a pieafitre in it. This paffibn 
ari fee-“ftomr much the fame: caufe witfr 


fjfthpathy* For as- iympathy makes us- 
take, a concern m whatever men? feel, fc>- 


this .affeftfcm- prompt s-us to copy what* 
ever ihey de; and- conl&juently we have 

a plea- 
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a pleasure in imitating, and in whatever 
belongs to imitation poerely as it is fech, 
without any intervention of the realjon--, 
ing faculty; but folely from our natural 
conftrtytion, which Providence has fram¬ 
ed infqch a manner as to find either plca- 
fure or delight according to the natureof 
the obje£t, in whatever regards the pur* 
poles of our being. It is by imitation 
far more than by precept that we learn 
every thing; and what We leam thus wo 
acquire not only, more effe&ually, but 
more pleafantly. This forms our man¬ 
ners, our opinions, our lives.: It is one 
of the ftrongeft links of fociety; it is a 
lpecies of mutual compliance whichr all 
men yield to each other, without con- 
ftraint to themfelves, and which is ex¬ 
tremely flattering to all. Herein it is 
that painting and many other agreeable 
arts have laid one of the principal foun¬ 
dations of their power. And fince by its 
influence on our manners and our paf- 
fions it is of fuck great confequence, I 

fhall 
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{ball here venture to lay down a rule, 
which may inform us with a good de¬ 
gree of certainty when we are to attri¬ 
bute the power of the arts, to imitation, 
or to our pleafure in the Hull of the imi¬ 
tator merely, and when to fympathy, or. 
feme other caufe in conjundtion with it. 
When the objedt rep re fen ted in poetiy or 
painting is fuch, as we could have no de¬ 
fire of feeing in the reality; then I may be 
fure that its power in poetry or painting 
is owing to the power of imitation, and 
to no caufe operating in the thing itfelf. 
So it is with moll of the pieces which the 
painters call ftill life. In thefe a cottage, 
a dunghill, the meaneft and moll ordina¬ 
ry utenfils of the kitchen, are capable of 
giving us pleafure. But when the objedt 
of the painting or poem is fuch as we 
fhould run to fee if real, let it affedt us 
with what odd fort of fenfe it will, we 
may rely upon it, that the power of the 
poem or pidlure is more owing to the na¬ 
ture of the thing itfelf than to the mere 
G effedt 
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effect of imitation, or to a confideration 
of the fkill of the imitator however exel- 
lent. Ariftotle has fpoken fo much and 
fo folidly upon the force of imitation in 
his Poetics, that it makes any further dif» 
courfe upon this fubjedt the lefs necef» 

fey- 

SECT- XVII. 

AMBiTJON. 

A LTHOUGH imitation is one of 
the great inftruments ufed by Pro¬ 
vidence in bringing our nature towards 
its perfection, yet if men gaye themfelves 
up to imitation entirely, and each follow¬ 
ed the other, and fo on in an eternal circle, 
it is eafy to fee that there never could be 
any improvement amongft them. Men 
mutt remain as brutes do, the fame at the 
end that they are at this day, and that 
they were in the beginning of the world. . 
To prevent this, God has planted in man 

a fenie 
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« fenfe of ambition, and a fatisfa&ioiv, 
arifing from the contemplation of his ex¬ 
celling his fellows in feme thing deemed - 
valuable amorfgft them. It is this paf- 
jQon that drives men to all the ways we* 
fee in ufe of fignalifing themfelves, and 
that tends to make whatever excites in a 
man the idea of this diftinftion fb very 
pleafant. It has been fb ftrong as to 
make very miferable men take comfort 
that they were fopreme in mifery; and 
certain it is, that where we cannot di- 
fHnguifh ourfelves by fbmething excel¬ 
lent, we begin to take a complacency in 
feme lingular infirmities, fellies, or de¬ 
feats of one kind or other. It is on this 
principle that flattery is fe prevalent; for 
flattery is no more than what raifes in a 
man’s mind ka idea of a preference which 
he has not. Now whatever either on 
good or upon bad grounds tends to raife 
a man in his own opinion, produces 
a fort of fwelling and triumph that 
is extremely grateful to the human 
G 2 mind; 
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(nind; and this fwelling is never more 
perceived, nor operates with more force, 
than when without danger we are con- 
verfant with terrible objects, the mind 
always claiming to itfelf fome part of the 
dignity and importance of the things 
which it contemplates. Hence proceeds 
what Longinus has obferved of that 
glorying and fenfe of inward greatnefs, 
that always fills the reader of fuch paf- 
fages in poets and orators as are fublime; 
it is what every man muft have felt in 
himfclf ypon fuch occafions. 

SECT. XVIII. 

The RECAPITULATION. 

T O draw the whole of what has been 
faid into a few diftindt points. 
The paffions which belong to felf-prefer- 
vation, turn on pain and danger; they 
are limply painful when their caufes im¬ 
mediately affedt us; they are delightful 

whei} 
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tvheh we have an idea of pain and dan* 
ger, without being actually in fuch cir- 
eumftartces ; this delight I have not call* 
ed pleafure, becaufe it turns on pain, and 
becaufe it is different enough from any 
idea of'pofitive pleafure. Whatever ex* 
cites this delight, I call fublime. The 
paffiorts belonging to felf-prefervation 
are the ftrongeft of all the paffions. 

The fecond head to which the paffions 
are referred with relation to their final 
caufe, is fociety. There are two forts 
of focieties. The firft is, the fbciety of 
fex. The paffion belonging to this is 
called love, and it contains a mixture of 
iuft j its objedt is the beauty of women. 
The other is the great fociety with man 
and all other animals. The paffion fub- 
fervient to this is called likcwife love, but 
it. has no mixture of lull, and its objedt 
is beauty; which is a name-1 fhall apply 
to all fuch qualities in things as induce in 
us a fenfe of affedtion and tendernefs, or 
fome other paffion the moil nearly refem- 
G 3 bling 
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biing thefe. The paffion.of love has.its 
rife in pofitive pleafurej it;is, like, all 
things, which .grow out 6/ pleafure, ca¬ 
pable of being mixed with a mode of 
tmeafinefs, that is, when an. idea of its 
objedt is excited in the mind with an idea 
at the lame time of having irretrievably 
loff.it. This mixed fenfe of pleafure 
I have not called pain, becaufe it turns 
, upon adtual pleafure, and becaufe it is 
both in its caufe and in moft of its effe&a 
of a nature altogether different. 

. Next to die general paffion wehave for 
fociety, <to a choice in which we are .din 
rented by the pleafure. we have in the ob-i 
the particular, paffion undo: this 
bead called fympathy has the.greateft ex* 
tent. The nature of this paffion is to put 
us in the place of another in whatevet 
circumftance he is in, and to affedt us in 
a like manner; fo.that this paffion.may, 
as the occafion requires, turn either on 
pain or pleafurej *but with the modifica¬ 
tions mentioned in fome cafes in fedt.i i« 

As 
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As to imitation-and preference, nothing 
more need bi imd. * 

S E C T. XIX. 

The CONCLUSION 
* \ 

1 : Believed that an attempt to range atfd 
. methodize foime of our moft leading 
p&ffions, would be a good preparative td 
fuch an enquiry'ad we are going to make 
hr the enfumg difcourle. The paffions I 
have mentioned are almoft the only ones 
Which it can be neceffary to conlider in 
out prefent defign; though the variety 
of the paffions is great, and worthy iri 
every branch of that variety of an atten¬ 
tive inveftigation. The more accurate¬ 
ly we iearch into the human mind, the 
flronger traces we every where find of 
his wifdom who made it. If a difcourfe 
on the ufe of the parts of the body may 
beconfidered as an hymn to the Creator; 
tfie'. ufe of the paffions, which, are the 
organs of the mind, cannot be barren 

G 4 ©f 
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• Qf praife to him, nor unproductive to 
ourfelves of that noble and uncommon 
union of fcience and admiration, which 
a contemplation of the works of infinite 
wifdom alone can afford to a rational 
mind; whilft referring to him whatever 
we find of right, or good, or fair in our- 
felvcs, difcovering his ftrength and wif¬ 
dom even in our own weaknefs and im¬ 
perfection, honouring them where we 
difcover them clearly, and adoring their 
profundity where we arelofl in ourfearch, 
we may be inquifitive without imperti¬ 
nence, and elevated without pride; we 
may be admitted, if I may dare to fay fo, 
/ into the counfels of the Almighty by a 
confideration of his works. The eleva¬ 
tion of the mind ought to be the princi- 
! pal end of all our ftudies, which if they. 
\ do not in fome meafure effeCt, they are 
of very little fervice to us. But befides 
this great purpofe, a confideration of the 
rationale of our paffions feems to me vety 
neceflary for all who would affeCt them 

upon 
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upon folid and fure principles. It is 
.not enough to know them in general; 
to affedt thenf after a delicate manner, 
or to judge properly, of any work de- 
figned to affect them, we fhould know 
the exadt boundaries of their feveral 
jurifdidtionsj we Ihould pUrfue them 
through all their variety of operations, 
and pierce into the inmoft, and what 
might appear inacceffible parts of our 
nature. 

Quod lattt arcana non entrrabile fibra. 

Without all this it is pofliblc for a man 
after a confufed manner fometimes to 
fatisfy his own mind of die truth of 
his work; but he can never have a 
certain determinate rule to go by, nor 
can he ever make his proportions fuf- 
ficiendy dear to others. Poets, and 
orators, and painters, and thofe who 
cultivate other branches of the liberal 
arts, have without this critical know¬ 
ledge 
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ledge fucceeded well ih their feverai 
provinces, and will fuccecd; as among 
artificers there are many aachines made 
and even invented without any exaft 
knowledge of the principles they are 
governed by. * It is, T own, not un¬ 
common to be wtong in theory and 
right in practice; and we.are happy 
that - it is fo. Men often aft right 
front their feelings, who afterwards 
xeafon but ill on them from primri-> 
pie; but as it is impoilible to avoid 
an attempt at fuch reafoning, and equal¬ 
ly impoilible to prevent its having ibme 
influence on our praftice, finely it is 
worth taking fome pains to have it 
juft, and founded om the bafis of fare 
experience. We might expeft that the 
artifts themfclves would have been out 
fureft guides; but the artifts have been 
too much occupied in the praftice; the 
philoibphers have done little, and what 
they have done, was moftly with a 
view to their own fchemes and iyftemS; 

and 
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and as for thofe called critics, they 
have generally fought the rule of the 
arts in the wfong place; they fought 
it among poems, pictures, engravings^ 
ftatues and buildipgs. But art can 
never give the rules that make an art; 
This is, I believe, the reafon why ar« 
tifts in general, and poets principally* 
have been confined in lb narrow a 
circle; they have been rather imitfc* 
tors of one another than of nature;, and 
this with fo faithful an. uniformity, and 
to fo remote an antiquity, that it is 
hard to fay who gave the firft model. 
Critics follow them, and therefore can 
do little as guides. I can judge but 
poorly of any thing whilft I meafure 
it by no other ftandard than itfelf. 
The true ftandard of the arts is in 
every man’s power; and an eafy ob- 
fervation of the moft common, fame- 
times of the meaneft things in nature, 
will give the trueft lights where the 
greateft fagacity and induftry that flights 

fuch 
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fuch obfervation, muft leave us iii thi 
dark, or what is worfe, amufc and miP 
lead us by falfe lights. In- an enquiry* 
it is almoft every thing to be once in a 
right road. I am fatisfied I have done 
but litde by thefe obfervations cOnfider- 
ed in themfelves; and I never- ihould 
have taken the pains to> digeft them, 
much left fhould 1 have ever ventured 
to publish them, if I was not convinced 
that, nothing tends more to the corrupt 
tion of fcifcnce than to fuffer it to flag* 
nate. Thefe waters muft be troubled 
before they can exert their virtues. A 
man who works beyond the furface of 
things, though he may be wrong himfelf, 
yet he clears the way for others, and 
may chance to make even his errors fub- 
fervient to the caufe of truth. In the 
following parts I (hall enquire what 
things they are that caufe in us the af¬ 
fections of the fublime and beautiful, as 
in this I have confidered the affections 
themfelves. I only deiire one favour; 

that 
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that no part of this difcourfe may be 
judged of by itfelf and independently of 
the reft; for I am fenfible I have not 
difpofed my materials to abide the teft 
of a captious controverfy, but of a fober 
and even forgiving examination; that 
they are not armed at all points for 
battle; but drefied to vifit thole who are 
willing to give a peaceful entrance to 
truth. 


The End of the Firft Part. 
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A 

Philofophical Enquiry 

INTO THE 

Origin of our Ideas 
o f t h e 

§ublime and Beautiful. 

PART II. 

SECT. I. 

Of the paffion caufed by the SUBLIME. 

T HE paffion caufed by the great 
and fublime in nature , when thofe 
caufes operate moft powerfully, is afto* 
nilhment; and aftonifhment is that ftate 
of the foul, in which all its motions are 
fufpended, with feme degree of horror.* 
In this cafe the mind is fo entirely filled 

with 

* Part 1. fed. 3, 4, 7, 
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with its objedt, that it cannot entertain 
any other, nor by confequence reafon on 
that objedt which employs it. Hence 
arifes the great power of the fublime, 
that far from being produced by them, 
it anticipates our reafonings, and hurries 
us on by an irrefiftible force. Aftonifh- 
ment, as I have faid, is the effedt of the 
fublime in its highefl: degree; the infe¬ 
rior effedts are admiration, reverence and 
refpedt. 


SECT. H. 
TERROR. 

N O paffion fo effedfually robs the 
mind of all its powers of adting 
and reafbning as fear. * For fear being an 
apprehenfion of pain or death, it operates 
in a mapner that rcfembles actual pafn. 
Whatever therefore is terrible, with re-? , 
gard to fight, is fublime too, whether 

this 

* Part 4. fedt. 3, 4, 5, 6. 
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this fcaufe of terror, be endued with great- 
nefs of dimenfions or not; for it is im* 
pofiible to look on any thing as trifling) 
or contemptible, that may be dangerous. 
There are many animals, who though 
far from being large, are yet capable of 
railing ideas of the fublime, becaufe they 
are confidered as objects of terror. As 
ferpents and poilonous animals of almolt 
all kinds. And to things of great di¬ 
menfions, if we annex an adventitious 
idea of terror, they become without com 1 * 
parifon greater. A level plain of a vaft 
extent on land, is certainly no mean 
idea; the profpeft of fuch a plain may 
be as extenfive as a prolpedt of the ocean; 
but can it. ever fill the mind with any 
thing fo great as the ocean itfelf ? This 
is owing to feveral caufes, but it is owing 
to none more than this, that this ocean is 
an object of no fmall terror. Indeed ter- . 
ror is in all cafes whatfoever, either more 
openly or latently the ruling principle 
of the fublime. Several languages bear 
H a ftrong 
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a ftrong teftimony to the affinity of thele 
ideas. They frequently »fe the fame 
word r to fignify indifferently the modes 
of aftoniffiroent or admiration and thole 
of terror. Qupfidf is in greek, either fear 
or wonder-; $e/m is terrible or refpedt- 
aWe; aihoi, to reverence orto fear. Ve~ 
rear in latin, is what «$«&> is in greek. 
The Romans the vetbfiupeo, a term 
which ftrpngly marks the ftate of an afro- 
niihed mind, to exprefe the effeft either 
of limple fear, or of aftonilhmcnt; the 
word attomtus, (thunderftruek) is equal¬ 
ly expreffive of the alliance of fbefe ideas; 
and do not the french etonnement, and 
die englifh aft&nijhment and amazement, 
point out as clearly the kindred emotions 
which attend fear and wonder? They 
who have a more general knowledge of 
languages* could produce, I make no 
doubt, many other and equally ftriking 
examples. 


sect; 
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O make any thing Vfcty terrible* 
obfcurity *f* feenis'irt general td b3 


heceffafy. When we know the full ek- 
ffertt of any danger, when we can accu-* 
'ftomt our eyes to If,- a great de&l of the 
apprehenlion- vanhheS-.' Ever^ one will 


be feitftble of this-, Who coiifiders how 


greatly nigfit adds to diir dread, in all 
cafes of danger and hoW muth the no¬ 
tions of ghofts and goblins* of vfrhich 
none can form clear ideas, a$e?b minds, 
which give credit to the popular tales 
Concerning foeh forts of beings/ Thofe 
defpotic governments, which afe founded 
on the pafllorts of meri, and principally 
Upon the paflion of fear, keep their chief 
as much as may be from the public eye* 
The policy has been the fame in mariy 
H i • - cafes 


+ Part 4. feft. 14, 15, 16. 
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cafes of religion. Alraoft all the heathen 
temples were dark. Even in the barba¬ 
rous temples of the Americans at this 
day, they keep their idol in a dark part 
of the hut, which is confecrated to his 
worfhip. For this purpofe too the druids 
performed all their ceremonies in die 
bofomof the darkefl woods, and in the 
fhade of ,the oldefl and moft fpreadiug 
oaks. No perfon feems better to have 
underflood the fecret of heightening, or 
of fetting terrible things, if I may ufe 
the expreflion, in their flrongeft light by 
the force of a judicious obfcurity, than 
Milton. -His defcription of Death in the 
fecond book is admirably fludied; it is 
aflonifhing with what a gloomy pomp, 
with what a fignificant and expreflive 
uncertainty of flrokes and colouring he 
has finifhed the portrait of the king of 
terrors. 

The ether Jhape T 

If Jhape it might he called that Jhape had none 

Dijtinguijbable , in member , joint, or limb ; 

Or 
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. Or fulflance wight he tailed that Jbadow fumed , : 

For each feemed either ; black be flood at night j 
Fierce as ten furies \ terrible as hell ; 

And Jbook a deadly dart. Wbat feemed bis head 
The Hkenefs of a kingly crown had on. 

In this defcription all is dark; uncertain, . 
confufed, terrible, and fuMijne to the laft 
degree. 

SECT. IV. 

Of the difference between CLEARNESS 
and OBSCURITY with regard to 
the paffions. 

I T is one thing to make an idea clear, 
and another to make it affetting to 
the imagination. If I make a drawing 
of a palace, or a temple, or a landfcape, 

I prefent a very clear idea of thofe ob¬ 
jects; but then (allowing for the effect of 
imitation which is fomething) my pic- 
tare can at moft affedt only as the palace, 
H 3 temple* 
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' temple, or landscape would have affeded 
in the reality. On-the other handy the 
moft lively and fpiriicd verbal defcription 
I can give, raifes a-Very dbfcure and im- 
perfed idea of fueh objeds ; hot then it 
is in my power to raife a ftronger 
(ion by the defcriprioa than I could da 
by the beft • painting. This experience 
conftantly evinces. The proper manpob 
of conveying the aff'eSfions of the mind 
from one to‘another, is by words; there 
i? a great'infijfficiency iiyall otbef W: 
thp# of qofnmunicatiqn; apd f<? facris a 
clearnefs of imagery from being abfoluje- 
ly neceflary to an influence upon the paf- 
Ijons, that they may he confiderably oper 
rated upon without preferring any image 
at all, by certain founds . adapted to that 
purpofe; of. which wet have a fufficient 
proof in the acknowledged and powerful 
effeds of inflrumental mpfic. In reali¬ 
ty a great clearnefs helps but little to-r 
wards affeding the paffions, as it is ia 

fopie 
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feme fort ati enemy to all enthufiafins 
whatfcever.' ’ 

SECT. [IV]. 

The fame fohjedt continued. 

T HERE are two verfes in Horace’s 
art bf-’poetry that Item to contra¬ 
dict this opinion, for which reafon I (hall 
take a little more pains in clearing it up. 
The verfes are, 

Stgtuus irritant ammos demiffa far aura 
Sfyam qua funt uuHs fubjeSa fidelibtts . 

Of this the abbe du Bos founds a icriti- 
cifm, wherein he gives painting the pre¬ 
ference to poetry in. the article of mov¬ 
ing the paflionsj principally on account 
of the greater ckarnefs of .the ideas 
it reprefents. I believe this excellent 
judge was led into this miftake (if it 
be a miftake) by his fyftem, to which 
he found it more conformable than I 
H 4 imagine 
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imagine it will be found to experience. 
I know feveral who admire and love 
painting, and yet who regard the objects 
of their admiration in' that art, with 
cool nets enough, in companion ©f that 
warmth with which they are animated 
by affedting pieces of poetry or rhetoric. 
Among the common fort of people, I 
never could perceive that paintipg had 
piygh influence on their paffions. It is 
true that the heft, forts of painting, as 
well as the belt forts of poetry, are not 
much underftood in that fphcre. But it 
is moft certain, that their paffions are 
very ftrongly routed by a fanatic preacher, 
or by the ballads of Chevy-chile* or the 
chidrert in the wood, and by other little 
popular poems and tales that are current 
in that rank of life. I do not know of 
any paintings, bad or good, that pro* 
duce the fame effedt. So that poetry 
with all its obfcurity, has a more gene-? 
ral as well as a more powerful dominion 
over the paffions than the other art, 

And 
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And I think there are reafons in nature 
why the obfcure idea, when properly 
conveyed, Ihouldbe more affedting than 
the clear. It is our ignorance of things 
that caufes all our admiration, and chiefly 
excites our paflions. Knowledge and ac¬ 
quaintance make the moft linking caufes 
affedt but little. It is thus with the 
vulgar, and all men are as the vulgar in 
what theydo not underftaod. Theideas 
of eternity, and infinity, are among the 
mod affedting we have, and perhaps 
there is nothing of which we really un- - 
derftand lb little, as of infinity, and eter¬ 
nity. We do not any where meet a more 
fublitne defcription than this jollly cele¬ 
brated one of Milton, wherein he gives 
the portrait of Satan with a dignity fo 
fuitable to the fubjedt. 

• He above the reft 
Jn Jbape and gefture proudly eminent 
Stood like a tower y his form bad'yet not lojl 
All her original brightnefs y nor appeared 

3 Le f’ , 
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lafs &an ardmgil rtun'd, and tV exerfs . 

Of glory obfared: as veben tbt fan not rh’k 
JjBois through the horizontal mifty air 
Shorn of bis beams-, or from behind the most 
fn (Urn ecJiffe fifaftrm twilight Jheis 
On half the nations ; and with ftar of change 
Perplexes memsrtbu 

Here is a very noble pkfturej and m 
what does this poetical pifture confift? 
in images of a tower, an archangel, the 
fan rifing through mifts, or in an ecfipfe, 
the ruin of monarch 6, and the revolu¬ 
tions of kingdoms. The mind is hur¬ 
ried oat of itfelf, by a croud of great and 
eonfuied images; which affedk becaufe 
they are croudcd aid confuted. For fc- 
parate them, and yon lofe much of the 
greatnefs, and join them, and you infal¬ 
libly lofe the cleamefs. The images 
railed by poetry are always of this obfcure 
kind; though in general the effects of 
poetry, are by no means to be attributed 
to tbe images it raifes; which point we 

Ihall 
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fhajt examine more at large hereafter.* 
Pat painting, when we have allowed foe 
the pkafurg of imitation, caa only affedt 
(imply by the images it presents; and 
©vefl. in painting a judicious obfcurity in 
fome things oontributes to the effedt of 
the picture j becaule the images in paint¬ 
ing are exa&ly fimilar to thofe in na-t 
tores and id nature dark, confided, un-» 
certain image# have a greater power on 
the fancy to form the grander paffions 
than dude have which are moreclear and 
determinate. But where and when this 
observation may . be applied to, practice, 
and how far it (hall be extended, will be 
better deduced from the nature of tho 
ftlbjedt, and from die occafion, than from 
any rules that can be given. 

I am fallible that this idea has met with 
oppofition, and is likely IHU to be rejedied 
by leveral. But let it be confidered that 
hardly any thing can ftrike the mind with 
its greatnels, which does not make fome 
(brt of approach towards infinity; which 

JKK 
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nothing can do whilft we arc able to 
perceive its bounds; but to lee an object 
diftin&ly, and to perceive its bounds, 
is one and the fame thing. A clear 
idea is therefore another name for a 
little idea. There is a paflage in the 
book of Job amazingly fublime, and this 
fublimity is principally due to the terri¬ 
ble uncertainty of the thing defcribed. In 
thoughts from the vifions of the nighty 
when deep Jleep falleth upon men, fear 
came upon me attd trerhbling, which made 
ail my bones to jhake . ’Then a fpirit paf 
fed before my face. The hair of my flejk 
food up. It food fill\ but I could not 
difcern the form thereof; an image was 
before mine eyes', there was flencei and 
I heard a voice,—Shall mortal man be 
more jufi than God? We are firft pre¬ 
pared with the utmoft folemnity for the 
vifion; we are firft terrified, before we 
are let even into the obfcure caufe of our 
emotion; but when this grand caufe of 
terror makes its appearance, what is it ?- 
is it not wrapt up in the ihades of its own 

in- 
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incomprehenfible darknefs, more aweful, 
more ftriking, more terrible, than the 
livelieft defcription, than the cleared 
painting could poflibly reprefent it? 
When painters have attempted to give 
us clear reprefentations of thefe very fan¬ 
ciful and terrible ideas, they have I think 
almod always failed; infomuch that I 
have been at a lofs, in all the pictures I, 
have feen of hell, whether the painter 
did not intend fomething ludicrous. Se¬ 
veral painters have handled a fubjedt of. 
this kind with a view of affembling as 
many horrid phantoms as their imagina¬ 
tion cOuld fugged; but all the defigns I 
have chanced to meet of the temptations 
of St. Anthony, were rather a fort of odd 
wild grotefques, than any thing capable 
of producing a ferious paflion. In all 
thefe fubjedts poetry is very happy. Its 
apparitions, its chimeras, its hat pies, its 
allegorical figures, are grand and affect¬ 
ing; and though Virgil’s Fame, and 
Homer’s Difcord, are obfcure, they are 

mag- 
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magnificent figures. Thefe figures in 
{minting Would be clear enough, but I 
fear they might become ridiculous. 

5E CTi Vi 

POWER* 

B esides thefe things which <$* 

reftfy fogged: the idea of danger* 
and thofe which produce a fimilar effect 
from a mechanical caufe, I know of nen 
thing fublime which is not fome modi¬ 
fication of power. And this branch rifts 
as naturally as the other two branches,, 
from terror* the common ftock of every 
thing that is fublime. The idea of power 
at firft view, feems of the clafs of thefe 
indifferent ones, which may equally be* 
long to pain or to pkafore. But in rea* 
lity, the affection arifing from the idea 
of vaft power, is extremely remote front 
that neutral character. For firft, we 
touft remember, * that the idea of pain* 
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in its higheft degree, is muchftronger 
than the higheft degree of pleafure; and 
that it preferves the fame fuperiority 
through all the fubordinate gradations. 
From hence it is, that wherethe chances 
for equal degrees of foflering or enjoy* 
ment are in any fort equal, the idea of 
the fuffering muft. always be prevalent. 
And indeed the ideas of pain, and above 
all of dead), are fo very affeding, that 
whilft we remain in the prefence of what¬ 
ever is fuppofed to have the power of in* 
Hiding either, it is impoflibleto beper- 
fedly free from terror. Again, we know 
by experience, that for the enjoyment of 
pleafure, no great efforts of power are at 
all neceflary; nay We know, that fuch 
efforts would go a great way towards de- 
ftroying our ' fatisfadion: for pleafure 
muft be ftolen, and not forced upon us; 
pleafure follows the will; and therefore 
we are generally affeded with it by many 
things of a force greatly inferior to our 
own. But pain is always inflided by a 
* power 
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power in fome way fuperior, becaufe we 
never fubrnit to pain willingly. So that 
ftrength, violence, pain and terror, are 
ideas that ru(h in upon the mind together. 
Look at a man, or any other animal of 
prodigious ftrength, and what is your idea 
before reflection? Is it that this ftrength 
will be fubfervient to you, to your eafe, to 
your pleafure, to your intereft in anyfenfe ? 
No; the emotion you feel is, left this 
enormous ftrength ftiould be employed to 
the purposes of * rapine and deftruCtion. 
That power derives all its fublimity from 
the terror with which it is generally ac¬ 
companied, will appear evidently from 
its effeCt in the very few cafes, in which 
it may be poflible to ftrip a confide- 
rable degree of ftrength of its ability 
to hurt. When you do this you fpoil 
it of every thing fublime, and it immedi¬ 
ately becomes contemptible. An ox is a 
creature of vaft ftrength; but he is an 
innocent creature, extremely ferviceable, 

and 
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and not at air dangerous; for which 
reafon the idea of an ox is by no mean 9 
grand. A bull is ftrong too; but his 
ftrength is of another kind; often very 
deftrudtive, feldom (at leaf! amongft us) 
of any ufe in our bufinefs; the idea of a 
bull is therefore great, and it has frequent-* 
ly a place in fublime defcriptiorts, and ele- 
vating companions. Let us look at an¬ 
other ftrong animal in the two diftindt 
lights in which we may confider him. The 
horfe in the light of an ufeful bead, fit for 
the plough, the road, the draft, in every 
focial ufeful light the horfe has nothing of 
the fublime; but is it thus that we are 
affedted with him, whofe neck is cloathed 
with thunder , the glory of whofe nojirih 
is terrible , who fwalloweth the ground 
with fiercenefs and rage, neither believeth 
that it is the found of the trumpet ? In 
this defcription the ufeful character of 
the horfe entirely difappears, and the ter¬ 
rible and fublime blaze out together. 
We have continually about us animals of 
I a ftrengtb 
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a ftrength that is Conftderable, but not 
pernicious. Amongft thefe we never 
look for the fublime: it conies up¬ 
on us. in the gloomy foreft, and in 
the howling wildernefs, in the form 
of the lion, the tiger, the panther, or 
• rhinoceros. Whenever ftrength is only 
ufeful, and employed for our benefit or 
our pleafurej then it is never fublime; 
for nothing can adt agreably to us, that 
does not adt in conformity to our will; 
but to adl agreably to our will, it muft 
be fubjedt to us, and therefore can never 
be the caufe of a grand and command¬ 
ing conception. The defcription of the 
wild afs, in Job, is worked up into no 
fmall fublimity, merely by infifting on 
his freedom, and his fetting mankind at 
defiance ; otherwife the defcription of fitch 
an animal could have had nothing noble 
in it. Who hath loofed (fays he) the bands 
of the wild afs? whofe houfe I have made 
the wilder?! fs, and the barren land bis 
dwellings. He fcorneth the multitude of 
3 * the 
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the city , neither regardeth he' the voice of 
the driver . The range of the mountains 
is his pqjlure. The magnificent delcrip- 
tion of the unicorn and of leviathan in 
the fame book, is full of the fame height¬ 
ening circumftances. Will the unicorrt 
be willing to ferve thee ? canjl thou bind 
the unicorn with his band in the furrow ? 
wilt thou trujl him becaufe his Jlrength 
is great? - Canjl thou draw out le¬ 

viathan with an hook? will he triake a 
covenant with thee? wilt thou take him 
for a fervant fdr ever? Jhall not one be 
cajl down even at the fght of him? In 
fliort, wherefoever we find ftrength, and 
in what light foever we look upon power* 
we {hall all along obferve the fublimc the 
concomitant of terror, and contempt the 
attendant on a ftrength that is fubfcrvient 
arid innoxious. The race of dogs in many 
of their kinds, have generally a competent 
degree of ftrength. and fwiftnefsj and 
they exert thefe, and other valuable qua¬ 
lities which they poftefs, grealy to our 
convenience and pleafure. Dogs are in- 
I 2 deed 
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deed the moft focial, affectionate, and 
amiable animals of the whole bnite crea¬ 
tion; but love approaches much nearer to 
contempt than is commonly imagined; and 
accordingly, though we carefs dogs, we 
borrow from them an appellation of the 
moft defpicable kind, when we employ 
terms of reproach; and this appellation is 
the common mark of the laft vilenefs 
and contempt in every language. Wolves 
have not more ftrength than feveral (pe¬ 
des of dogs; but on account of their 
unmanageable fiercenefs, the idea of a 
wolf is not defpicable; it is not exclud¬ 
ed from grand deferiptions and limili- 
tudes. Thus we are affeCted by ftrength, 
which is natural power. The power 
which arifes from inftitution in kings and 
commanders, has the fame connection. 
With terror. Sovereigns are frequently ad- 
dreffed with the title of dreadmajejly. And 
it may be obferved, that young perfons 
little acquainted with the world, and 
who have not been ufed to approach men 

in 
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in power, are commonly (truck with an 
awe which takes away the free ufe 
of their faculties. When I prepared my 
fiat in the Jireet . (fays Job) the young 
tnen faw me and hid themfilves. In¬ 
deed fo natural is this timidity with re¬ 
gard to power, and fo ftrongly does it 
inhere in our conftitution, that very few 
are able to conquer it, but by mixing 
much in the bufinefs of the great world, 
or by ufing no finall violence to their na¬ 
tural difpofitions. I know fome people 
are of opinion, that no awe, no degree 
of terror, accompanies the idea of power, 
and have hazarded to affirm, that we 
can contemplate the idea of God him- 
fcIf without any fuch emotion. I pur- 
pofely avoided when I firft confidered 
this fubjedt, to introduce the idea of that 
great and tremendous Being, as an ex¬ 
ample in an argument fo light as. this; 
though it frequently occurred to me, 
.not as an objection to, but as a ftrong 
Confirmation of my notions in this mat- 
I 3 ter.. 
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ter.. I hope, in what I am going ta 
fey, I (hall avoid preemption, where 
it is aim oft, impoflible for any. mortal 
to fpealc with flridt propriety. I fay 
then,' that whilfl we confider the 
Godhead merely as he is an objedt. 
of the .‘underftanding, which forms 
a complex idea ofpower, wifdom* 
juftice, goodnefs, all flretched to a de¬ 
gree far exceeding- the founds of our 
comprehenfion, whilfl we confider the 
divinity in this refined and abflra.dted 
fight,, the imagination and paflions ate 
little or nothing, affedled. But becanfe 
we are bound by the condition of our 
nature, to. afcend to. thefe pure and in¬ 
tellectual ideas, through the medium of 
fenfible images, and to judge of thefe 
divine qualities by their evident adls 
and exertions, it becomes extremely hard, 
to difentangle our idea of the caufe from 
the effedt by which we are led to know it. 
Thus when we contemplate the Deity, 
his attributes and their operation coming 
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united on-the mind, form a fort of fcn- 
fible image, and .as fuch are capable of 
afteCting the,imagination. Now, though 
in a juft idea of the Deity, perhaps hone 
of his attributes are predominant, yet 
to our imagination, his power is - by 
far the. mod: {hiking. Some refle¬ 
ction, fome comparing is neceflary to 
iatisfy us of his wifdom, bis juftice, 
and his goodnefs; to be ftruck.with his 
power,. it is only neceflary : that we 
fliould open our eyes. But whilft we 
contemplate fo vaft an objcCt, under the 
arm, as it were,, of almighty power, and 
invefted upon every fide withomnipre- 
fence, we fhrink into the minutenefs of 
our. own nature, and are, in a manner, 
annihilated before him. And though a 
confideration of his other attributes may 
relieve in fbme meafure our apprehen- 
flons; yet no conviction of the juftice 
with which it is exercifed, nor the 
mercy with which it is tempered* can 
I 4 
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wholly remove the terror that naturally 
arifes from a force which nothing can 
withftand. If we rejoice, we rejoice 
with trembling; and even whilft we are 
receiving benefits, we cannot but fhudder 
at a power which can confer benefits 
of fuch mighty importance. When die 
prophet David contemplated the won¬ 
ders of wifdqm and power, which are • 
difplayed in the (economy of man, he 
feems to be ftruck with a fort of divine 
horror, and cries out , fearfully and iwonder¬ 
fully am J made! An heathen poet has 
a lentiment of a fimilar nature; Ho¬ 
race looks upon it as the laft effort of 
philofophical fortitude, to behold with¬ 
out terror and amazement, this immenfo 
and glorions fabric of the univerle. 


Jiunc fokm > $t ct iucdentia certh 

< Tempora momentis, funt qut formidim nulla 
fahti fpefiatt, 

Lucretius 
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Lucretius is a poet not to be.fufpe&ed 
of giving way to fuperftitious terrorsj 
yet when he fuppofes the whole me- 
chanifm of nature laid open by the ma¬ 
iler of his phduibphy, his tr&nfport on 
this magnificent view which he has re- 
prefented in the colours of inch bold 
and lively poetry, is overcaft with a lhadc 
of fecret dread and horror. 


jHis tibi me rebus quadctm Divina voluptas 
Tercipit 9 atjue horror , quod Jic Natura tua vs 
7 am manlfefta pafet ex omni parte retefia, 


But the fcripture alone can fupply ideas 
anfwerablc to the majefiy of this fub~ 
jcdt. In the fcripture,. wherever God 
is reprefented as appearing or fpeaking, 
every thing terrible in nature is called 
up to heighten the awe and folemnity 
of the divine prefence. The pfalms, 
and the prophetical books, are crpuded 
With inftances of this kind. The earth 
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(book ;(&ys the pfalmift) the heavens off 
propped -at the prefence of - the Lord. 
Aftd dfrfeM:- is remarkable, the painting 
prefers the fame character, not only 
when, he ,» fuppo&d; defcending to take 
vengeance upon the wicked, but. even 
jjtfhtfn-h£ exerts,.the., like plenitude of 
pQWer . ih. a6t? of . beneficence to man¬ 
kind. Trembki thM earth/ atthcprey 
fence of the Lord-, at the prefence of the 
God of Jacob-, •which turned the rock into 
f unding '•water, the flint into a fountain 
of waters ! It were errdlefs to enumerate 

J • .7 . .. . # ... * > 

all the paflages both in the facred and 
prophane writers,which eftablifh the ge¬ 
neral fentiment of mankind, concerning 
the irreparable union of a iacred and re¬ 
verential awe, with our ideas of the di¬ 
vinity. Hence the! common maxim, 
primes in - orbe deos fecit timor. This 
maxim niay be, as I believe it is, 
falfe with regard to the origin of reli¬ 
gion. The maker of the maxim faw 
.... l , i . . i> hOAV 
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how infeparabk thefe ideas were, with- 
out confidering that the notion o^fonft? 
gr$at power muft be always precedent to 
put dread of it. .. But this dread mpft ne- 
cefl^riiy follow the idea of fugh a power* 
when,.it is once excited in:the-mind*. 
It is on this principle that true rfligipij 
has, a n 4 muft have,, fo large a r wxtpre 
of falutary fear;, apd. that fal^e rejigionf 
have generally nothing elfe but fear tq 
fupport them. Before the chriftian; re¬ 
ligion had, as rit were, humanized the 
idea.pf- the .divinity^ and brought it 
nearer tp ps, there was very 
littjV „faid of the , love of God. . The 
followers of Plato Jiaye fomething of it, 
and only fomething, - The Other writers 
of pagan antiquity, whether poets or 
philolbphers, nothing at all. And they 
who confider with what infinite atten¬ 
tion, by what a difregard of every pe- 
rithable object, through what long ha- 
hits of piety and contemplation it is, 
.. , - . any 
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any man is able to attain an entire love 
and devotion to the Deity, will eafily 
perceive, that it is not the firft, the 
mold natural, and the moil ftriking ef- 
fe<ft which proceeds from that idea* 
Thus we have traced power through its 
feveral gradations unto the' higheft of 
all, where our imagination is finally 
loftj and we find terror quite through¬ 
out the progrefs, its infeparable com¬ 
panion, and growing along with it, as 
far as we can - poffibly trace them. 
Now as power is undoubtedly a capital 
iburce of the fublime, this will point 
but evidently from whence its energy 
is derived, and to what clafs of ideas 
we ought to unite it. 
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SECT. VI. 

PRIVATION. 

A LL general privations are great, 
becaufc they are all terrible; Va~ 
cutty, Darknefs, Solitude, and Silence. 
With what a fire of imagination, yet 
with what feverity of judgment, has 
Virgil amafied all thefe circumftances 
jvhere he knows that all the images of a 
tremendous dignity ought to be united, 
at the mouth of hell! where before he 
unlocks the fecrets of the great deep, he 
fisems to be feized with a religious hor¬ 
ror, and to retire aftontfhed at the bold- 
nefs of his own defign. 


Dii quibus imperium eft animarum, umbraq\ filentes! 
Et Chaos, et Phlegethon ! loca nofte filentia late? 
Sit mihi fas audita loqui ! fit numine veftro 
Pandert res alta terra et caligine merfas! 

Rant 
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Ibant obfcuri, fola fub no£te, per umbram, 
Perque domos Ditis vacuas, et inania regna. 

Ye fuhterraneous gods ! whofe awefulfway 
The gliding gho/ls y and filent Jhades obey ; 

0 Chaos hear ! and Phlegethon profound ! 

Whofe folemn empirefireiches wide around l - - • 

Give me 9 ye great tremendous powers , to tell 
Of fcenes and wonders in the depth of hell ; 

Give me your mighty fecrets to difplay 
From thofe black realms of darknefs to the day. 

PittJ 

Obfcure they went through dreary (hades that led . 
Along the wafte dominions of the dead* 

Dryde^ 
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j SECT. VII. 

I / 

I VASTNESS. 

I • .; ■ • ■ 

I . 

G REATNESS “j-'ofdimenfion, is a 
powerful caufe of the fublime. 

■ This is too evident; and the obfervation 
[ too common, to need any illuftration; 
it is not fo common, to confider in what 
ways greatnefs of dimenfion, vaftnefs of 
extent, or quantity, has the moft ffcrik- 
ing effedt. For certainly, there are ways, 
and modes, wherein the fame quantity of 
extenfion (hall produce greater effedts 
than it is found to do in others. Exten- 
fiotl is either in length, height, or depth., 
\ Of thele the length ftrikes leaft; an hun¬ 
dred yards of even ground will never 
work fuch an effedt as a tower an hun¬ 
dred yards high, or a rock or mountain 
I of that altitude. I am apt to imagine 
likewife, that height is lefs grand than 

depth; 
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depth; and that we are more ft ruck at 
looking down from a precipice, than at 
looking up at an object of equal height, 
but of that I am not very pofitive. A 
perpendicular has more force in form¬ 
ing the fublime, than an inclined plane; 
and the effedts of a rugged and broken 
furface feem ftronger than where it is 
fmooth and polifhed. It Would carry us 
out of our way to enter in this place into 
the caufe of thefe appearances; but cer¬ 
tain it is they afford a large and fruitful 
field of fpeculation. However, it may not 
be amifs to add to thefe remarks upon 
magnitude; that, as the great extreme 
of dimenfion is fublime, fo the laft.ex** 
treme of littlenefs is in fome meafurefub¬ 
lime like wife; when we attend to the 
infinite divifiblity of matter, when we 
v uurfue animal life into thefe exceflively 
fmall, and yet organized beings, that, 
efcape the niceft inquifition of the fenfe, 
When we pufh our difcoveries yet down¬ 
ward, and confider thofe creatures fo 
4 many 
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faaany degrees yet fmaller, and the ftill 
diminifhing fcal? of exigence, in tracing 
Which the imagination is loft as well as 
the fenfe, we become amazed and con¬ 
founded at the wonders of minuteneisj 
nor can we diftinguifh in its effect this 
extreme of littlenefs from the vaft itfelft 
For divifion muft be infinite as well as 
addition; becaufe the idea of a perfect 
unity can no more be arrived at, than 
that of a complete whole to which no-* 
thing, may be added; 

SEC T. VIII; 

INFINITY;. 


A NOTHER fourcc of the fubiimej 
is infinity', if it does not rather 
belong to rhe laft. Infinity has a ten¬ 
dency to fill the mind with that fort of 
delightful horror, which is the moft ge¬ 
nuine effedt, and trueft teft of the fub¬ 
iime. There are fcarce any things which 
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can become the objedls of our fen fes that 
are really, and in their own nature h>fi-» 
nite. But the eye not being able to per¬ 
ceive the bounds of many things, they 
feem to be infinite, and they produce the 
fame effedts as if they were really lb. 
We are deceived in the like manner, if 
the parts of tome large objedt are fa cob-* 
tmued to any indefinite number, that the 
imagination meets no check which may 
hinder its extending them at pleafure. 

Whenever we repeat .any idea fre¬ 
quently, the mind by a fort of mecha- 
nifm repeats it long after the firft caufe 
has ceafed to operate *. After whirling 
about, when we fit down, die objedts 
about us ftiU feem to whirl. After a 
tong fucceftion of noifes, as the fall of 
waters, or the beating of forge hammers,, 
the hammers beat and the water roars 
in the imagination long after the firfl 
founds have ceafed to affedt it ; and they 
die away at lafl by gradations which am 

fcarcely 
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fcafcely perceptible. If you hold up a 
Hr ait pole» with your eye to one end, it 
will feem- extended to a length almoft 
imcredibje -J-. Place a number of uni¬ 
form and equidiftant marks on this pole* 
they will caufe the fame deception, and 
feem multiplied without end. The fenfes 
ftrongly affedted in Ibme one manner* 
cannot quickly change their tenor, or 
adapt themfelves to other things; but 
they continue in their old channel until 
the ilrength of the firft mover decays* 
This is the reafon of an appearance very 
frequent in madmen; that they, remain 
whole days and nights* fqmetimes whole 
years, in the conftant repetition of iome 
remark* fome complaint* or long; which 
having ftruck powerfully on their diibr- 
dered imagination, in the beginning of* 
their pbrenfy, every repetition reinforces 
it with new ftrength; and the hurry of 
their ipirits, unreftrained by the curb of 
reafon, continues it to the end of their lives, 
K 2 SECT. 
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SECT. IX. 

* 

SUCCESSION and UNIFORMITY. 

S UCCESSION and uniformity of parts 
are what conftitute die artificial in¬ 
finite. i. SucceJJion ; which is requifite 
that the parts may be continued fo long, 
and in fuch a' diredtion, as by their fre¬ 
quent impulfes on the fcnfc to imprefs 
the imagination with an idea of their 
progrefs beyond their adtual limits. 2. 
Uniformity, becaufe if the figures of the 
parts fhould be changed, the imagina¬ 
tion at every change finds a check; yoit 
Sire prefented at every alteration with the 
termination of one idea, and the begin¬ 
ning of another; by which means it be¬ 
comes impoffible to continue that unin¬ 
terrupted progreffion, which alone can 
ftamp on bounded objedls the character 
of infinity. $ It is in this kind of artifi¬ 
cial 

X Mr. Addifon, In the Spectators concerning 
the pleasures of the imagination, thinks it is becaufe 
in the rotund at one glance you fee half the buil¬ 
ding. This I do not imagine to be the real cattle* 
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eial infinity, 1 believe, we ought tot 
look for the caufe why a rotund has fuch 
a noble efFed, For in a rotund, whether 
it be a building or a plantation, you can 
no where fix a boundary; turn which 
yvay you will, the fame objedt ftill 
jfeems to continue, and the imagination 
has no reft. But the parts mult be uni¬ 
form as well as circularly difpofed, to 
give this figure its full force; becapfe any 
difference, whether it be in the difpofi- 
tion, or in the figure, or even in the co- 
lpur of the parts, is highly prejudicial to 
the idea of infinity, which every change 
gauft check and interrupt, at every alte¬ 
ration commencing a new feries. On 
the Fame principles of fuccefiiqn and 
uniformity, the grand appearance of die 
ancient heathen temples, which were 
generally oblong forms, with a range of 
uniform pillars on every fide, will be 
eafily accounted for. From the fame 
caufe alfb may be derived the grand ef- 
fc< 5 f of the ifles in many of our own old 
K 3 cathedrals. 
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cathedrals. The form of a croft ufed in 
fbme churches feems to me not io eligible, 
as the parallelogram of the ancients; at 
Jeaft I imagine it is not fo proper for the 
putfide. For fuppofing the arms of the 
croft every way equal, if you ftand in a 
direction parallel to any of the fide walls, 
pr Colonnades, inftead of a deception 
that makes the building more extended 
than it is, you are cut off from a confi* 
derabje part (two thirds) of its a&vai 
length; and to prevent all poffibility of 
progreffion, the arms of the croft taking 
a new direction, make a right angle 
with the beam, and thereby wholly turn 
the imagination from the repetition of 
the former idea. Or fuppofe the fpeftator 
placed where he may take a direft view 
pf fttch a building; what will be the con- 
fequence? the neceflary confequence will 
be, that a good part of the bails of each 
angle formed by the interfedtion of the 
arms of the croft muft be inevitably 
loft; the whole muft of courfe affunie a 

broken 
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broken unconnected figure; the lights 
mult be unequal». here ftrong, and there 
weak; without that noble gradation* 
which the pedpeCtive always effects on 
parts difpofed uninterruptedly in a right 
line. Some or all of thefe objections* 
will lie agaiaft every figure of a crois, .in 
whatever view you take it, I exemplified 
than in the Greek crofs in which thefis 
faults appear the moft ilrongly; buj they 
appear in fome degree in all ibrts of 
erodes. Indeed there is nothing more 
prejudicial to the grandeur of buddings, 
than to abound in angles; a fault obvi¬ 
ous in many; and owing to an inor¬ 
dinate third for variety, which, .whenr 
over-it prevails, is fine to leave very little 
•true tafte. 
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SECT. X. 

Magnitude in BUILDING. 

T O thefublimein building, greatneft 
of dimenfion feems requifite; for 
on a few parts, and thofe fmall, the ima¬ 
gination cannot rife to any idea of. infi¬ 
nity. Np greatnefs in the manner can 
effe&ually compenfate for the want of 
proper dimenfions. There is no danger 
of drawing men into extravagant defigns 
by this rule; it carries its own caution 
along with it. Becaufe too great a length 
in buildings deftroys the purpofe of great¬ 
ness which it was intended to promotet 
the perfpeftive will lefien it in height as 
it gains in length; and will bring it at 
laft to a point; turning the whole figure 
into a fort of triangle, the pooreft in its 
pffedt of almofl any figure, that can be 
prefented to the eye. I have ever ob¬ 
served, that colonnades and avenues of 

trees 
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frees of a moderate length, were with» 
put companion far grander, than when 
they were fuffered to run to immenfe di- 
itances. A true artift ihould put a ge¬ 
nerous deceit on the fpedtators, and ef¬ 
fect the nobleft deigns by eafy methods, 
Defigns that are vaft only by their di- 
menfions, are always the fign of a com¬ 
mon and low imagination. No work of 
art can be great, but as it deceives; to 
be otherwife is the prerogative of nature 
only. A good eye will fix the medium 
betwixt an excefiive length, or height, 
(for the fame objection lies againft both), 
apd a ihort or broken quantity; and per T 
haps it might be afcertained to a toler 
table degree of exadtnefs, if it was my 
purpofe to defcend far into the partial? 
Jars of any art. 


?ECT, 
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SECT. H. 

INFINITY in pleafing OBJECTS. 

I NFINITY, though of another kind, 
caufes much of our pleafure in agrees 
able, as well as of our delight in fublime 
images. The fpring is the pleafanteft 
of the feafonsj and the young of moft 
animals, though far from being com- 
{dearly fafhioned, afford a more agree¬ 
able fenfation than the foil grown; be- 
caufe die imagination is entertained with 
the promife of fomething more, and does 
not acquiefce in the prefont obje& of the 
fenfe. In unfoufhed Scotches of drawing, 
I have often feen fomething which pleafed 
me beyond the beft finifhingj and this I 
believe proceeds from the caufe I have 
juft now affigned. 


SECT. ! 
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SECT, XII. 

DIFFICULTY, 


• j\ NQTHER fource of greatnefe is 
XI. Difficulty. When any work feems 
to have required immenfe force and la-? 
hour tp effect it, the idea is grand. Stones 
henge, neither far difpofition nor oma-r 
pient, has any thing admirable; but 
thole huge rude maiTes of ftone, let oq 
end, and piled each on other, turn the 
mind on the immenfe force neceflarv for 
fcch a work. Nay the rudenefs of the 
work increafes this caufe of grandeur, as 
it explodes the idea of art, and contri¬ 
vance; for dexterity produces another 
fijrt of effect which is different enough 
from this. 
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S E C T. XIII. 
MAGNIFICENCE 

li > TAgnificetiQe is likewife a fource of 
X J-Z the fublime. A great profufion 
pf things which are iplendid or valuable 
in themfelves, is magnificent. The ftarry 
heaven, though it occurs Ip very fre¬ 
quently to our view, never fails to excite 
an idea of grandeur. This cannot be 
owing to any thing in the ftars them* 
felves, fgparately confidered, The num¬ 
ber is certainly the caufe. The apparent 
diforder augments the grandeur, for the 
appearance of care is highly contrary to 
our ideas of magnificence. Befides, theftars 
lye in fuch apparent confufion, as makes it 
impoflibleon ordinary occafions to reckon 
them. This gives them the advantage 
of a fort of infinity. In wqrksqf art, 
this kind of grandeur, which confifts in 
multitude, is to be very cautioufly admit¬ 
ted; 
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ted; becaufe, a profufion of excellent 
things is not to be attained, or with too 
much difficulty; and, becaufe in many 
cafes this fplendid confufion would deftroy 
all ufe, which fhould be attended to in 
nidi of the works of art with the great- 
eft care; befides it is to be confidered, 
that -.unlefs you can produce an appear¬ 
ance of infinity by your diforder, you will 
have diforder only without magnificence. 
There are, however, a fort of fireworks, 
and fome other things, that in this way 
fucceed weH, and are truly grand. There 
are aHo many defcripitons in the poets 
and orators which owe their fublimity to 
a richnefs and profufion of images, in 
which die mind is fo dazzled as to make 
it impoflible to attend to that exadt co¬ 
herence and agreement of the allufions, 
Which we fhould require on every other 
occafion. I do not now remember a 
more (hiking example of this, than the 
defcription which is given of the king’s 
army in the play of Henry the fourth; 

All 
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All formfeed, all in arms ,. 

AU plumed like eftriibes that with At u>ind 
Waited Bit eagles having lately bathed: 

As full efjpirk ell the t/ientb tf May, 

, ' And gprgedus at the Jun in Midfwnxur, 

JVantm as youthful goats, wild as y&ng hells, 

, Jfawyoetng Harry toHb his beaver an •" 
itjfe frstm the ground like, feathered Mtremjl J ; . 
And vaulted with fitch safe mte his feat 
As ifan angel dropped from the dndt 
Ye tune end wind a feery Ptgejui. 

In that excellent book fb remarkable fat 
the vivacity of its defections, as toll as 
the folidity and penetration of its fen* 
tences, the Wifiiom of the fon of Sirach# 
there is a noble panegyric on the high 
pried Simon the fon of Onias; and it is a 
Very fine example of the point before us. 

How was be honoured m the tddft tf the 
people, in bis coming Out tf the fan&uary l 
He was as the morning far in the midji tf 
a cloud, and as the moon at the full ; at 
the funJhining upon the temple tfthe Mofl 

High, 
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High, and as the rainbow giving light in 
the bright clouds : and as the flower <frofet 
in the firing of the year ; as lilies by the 
rivers of waters, and as the frankincenfe 
tree in fummer-, as fire and incenfe in the 
cenfitri and as a veflel of gold fit with 
precious ft ones', • as afair olive tree budding 
forth fruit, and as a cyprefs which grow* 
etb up to the clouds . When be put on the 
robe of honour, and was clothed with the 
perfeStion of glory, when he went tip W 
the holy altar, he made the garment of bo* 
Hnefs honourable. He hhrfeif flood by the 
hearth of the altar compafjed with his bre - 
thren round about, as a young cedar in 
Uhanus, and ar palm trees comptifled they 
him about. Bo were aR the fins i f Aaron 
in 'their glory, and the oblations of the 
tArd in their hands, bSc. 


SECT. 
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S E C T» XIV. 

LIGHT. 

H AVING confidered extenfion, fb 
far as it is capable of raifing ideas 
of greatneis; colour comes next under 
confederation. All colours depend on 
light* Light therefore ought previouily 
to be examined) and with it, its oppo- 
fite, darknefs. With regard to light, to 
make it acaofe capable of producing the 
fublime, it muft be attended with fome 
circumftances, befides its bare faculty of 
ihewing other objedfcs. Mere light is too 
common a thing to make a ftrong im* 
predion on the mind, and without a 
ftrong impreffion nothing can be fublime* 
But fuch a light as that of the fun, im¬ 
mediately exerted on the eye, as it over-* 
powers the fenfe, is ft very great idea* 
Light of an inferior ftrength to this, if 
it moves with great celerity, has the 
4 fame 
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fame power; for lightning is certainly 
productive of grandeur, which it owes 
chiefly to the extreme velocity of its mo- 
.tion. A quick tranfition from light to 
darknefs, or from darknefs to light, has 
yet a greater effeCt. But darknefs is 
more productive of fublime ideas than 
light. Our .great poet was convinced 
of this; and indeed fo full was he of 
this idea, fo entirely poflefled with the 
power of a well managed darknefs, that, 
in defcribiiig the appearance of the Deity, 
amidft that profufion of magnificent 
images, which the grandeur of his fub- 
jeCt provokes him to pour out upon every 
fide, he is far from forgetting the obfcii- 
rity which furrounds the moft incompre- 
henfible of all beings, but 

* -— Witb thi majtjiy of darknefs round 

Circles his throne. 

And what is nolefs remarkable, oUr au¬ 
thor had the fecret of preferving this idea, 
L even 
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even when he feemed to depart the 
fartheft from it, when he delcribes the 
light and glory which flows from the di¬ 
vine prefence; a light which by its very 
excefs is converted into a fpecies of dark- 
nefe. 

Dark with extejfwt light thj farts appear . 

Here is an idea not only poetical in ah 
high degree, but ftridtly and philofophi- 
cally juft. Extreme light, by overcoming 
the organs of fight, obliterates all Objedts, 
fo as in its effedt exadtly to rcfeinble dark- 
nefs. After looking for fome time at' the 
fun, two black {pots, the imprelfion 
which it leaves, feem to dance before our 
eyes. Thus are two ideas as oppofite as 
can be imagined reconciled in the ex¬ 
tremes of both; and both in fpite of their 
oppofite nature brought to concur in 
producing the fublime. And this is 
not the only inftance wherein the op¬ 
pofite 
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jjofite extremes operate equally in Favout 
qf the fublimei -which In all things aT> 
hbrs mediocrity. 


s t 6 t. xv: 


Light ihBtJlLi5ING: 

\ l • i ' T ♦ * . • v • r • ' 

A S die management of light is & 
matter-of importance in architec- 
fcire; It worth enquiring, hdw far this 
remark is applicable to building. I thirik 
ihen, that all edificeis calculated to pro¬ 
duce an idea of the fublime; ought ra¬ 
ther to be dark and gloomy, arid this for 
two reafons; the firft is, that darknell 
itfelf on other occafions is kriowri by ex¬ 
perience to have a greater effedt ori the 
paffidns than light. The fecond is, that 
to make an objedfc very ftrikirig, we 
ihould make it as different as pofflble 
from the objects with which we have 
hceri immediately converfant j when there- 
L a fcve 
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fare you enter a building, you cannot 
pals into a greater light than you had in 
the open air; to go into one fome few 
degrees lefs luminous, can make only a 
trifling change; but to make the tranfi- 
tion thoroughly ftriking, you ought to 
pafs from the greateft light, to as much 
darknefs as is confident wtth the ufes of 
archite&ure. At night the contrary rule 
will hold, but for the veiy fame reafbn; 
snd the more highly a room is then illu- 
minated, the grander will the pafflon be. 


SECT. 
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SECT. XVI. 

COLOUR confidered as productive of 
the SUBLIME. 

A MONG colours, fuch as are foft 
or cheerful, {except perhaps a 
ftrong red which is cheerful) are unfit to 
produce grand images. An immenfe 
mountain covered with a fhining green 
.turf, is nothing in this reipeCt, to one 
dark and gloomy; the cloudy Iky is more 
grand than the blue; and night more 
fublime and folemn than day. Therefore 
in hiftorical painting, a gay or gaudy 
drapery, can never have a happy effeft: 
and in buildings, when the higheft de¬ 
gree of the fublime is intended, the ma¬ 
terials' and ornaments ought neither to be 
white, nor green, nor yellow, nor blue, 
nor of a pale red, nor violet, nor fpotted, 
but of fad and fufcous colours, as black, 
or brown, or deep purple, and the like, 
L 3 Much 
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Much of gilding, mofaics, painting pr 
llatues, contribute but little to the fub¬ 
lime. This rule need not be put in prac¬ 
tice, except where an uniform degree of 
the mod ftriking fublimity is to be pro¬ 
duced, and that in every particular; for, 
it ought to be obferved, that this melan¬ 
choly kind of greatnefs, though it be cer¬ 
tainly the higheft, ought not to be ftudied 
in all forts of edifices, where yet gran¬ 
deur mud be ftudied; in fuch cafes thq 
fublimity muft be drawn from the other 
Sources; with a ftritt caution however 
againft any thing light and riant; as no¬ 
thing fe effectually deadens the whole 
tafte of the fublime. 


$>ECT. XVII. 

SOUND and LOUDNESS. 

T HE eye is not the only organ of. 

fenfation, by which a fublime pat¬ 
ron may be produced. Sounds have a 

great 
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great power in thefe as in mod other 
pafiions. I do not mean words, becaufe 
words do not affed Amply by their founds, 
but by means altogether different. Ex- 
ceffive loudnefs alone is fufficient to over¬ 
power the foul, to fufpend its adion and 
to fill it with terror. The noifc of vad 
catarads, raging dorms, thunder, or ar¬ 
tillery, awakes a great and aweful fenfa- 
tion in the mind, though we can obferve 
no nicety or artifice in thofe forts of mu- 
fic. The fhouting of multitudes has a 
fimilar effed; and by the foie drength of 
the found, fo amazes and confounds the 
imagination, that in this daggering, and 
hurry of the mind, the bed edablifhed 
tempers can fcarcely forbear being borne 
down, and joining in the common cry, 
and common refolution of the croud. 


L 4 . SECT* 
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JS E C T. XVIII. 

SUDDENNESS. 

A Sudden beginning, or fudden cefr 
fation of found of any confiderable 
force, has the fame power. The attend 
tion is roufed by this; and the faculties 
driven forward, as it were, on their guard. 
Whatever either in fights or founds 
makes the tranfitionfrom one extreme to 
the other ealy, caufes no terror, and con- 
fequently can be no caufe of greatneft. 
In every thing fudden and unexpected, we 
are apt to hart; that is, we have a per¬ 
ception of danger, and our nature roufes 
us to guard againft it. It may be obferved, 
that a Angle found of fome ftrength, 
though but of (hart duration, if repeated 
after intervals, has a grand effeft. Few 
things are more aweful than the finking 
pf a great clock, when thefilence of the 
pight prevents the attention from being 

too 
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too much diflipated. The fame may bo 
firfd of a fingle ftroke on a drum, repeated 
with paufes; and of the fucceffive firing 
of cannon at a diftance; all the efFedts 
mentioned in-this fedlion have caufes very 
nearly alike, 

SECT. XIX. 

INTERMITTING, 

A LOW, tremulous, intermitting 
found, though it feems in fome 
refpeds oppofite to that juft mentioned, 
is productive of the fublime. It is worth 
while to examine this a little. The fad 
itffclf muft be determined by every man’s 
own experience, and refledtion. I have 
already obferved, that*night increafes 
pur terror more perhaps than any thing 
elfej it is our nature, that, when we do 
not know what may happen to us, to fear 
the worft that can happen us; and hence 

it 
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it is, that uncertainty fs fo terrible, that 
ye often feek to bp rid of it, at the ha¬ 
zard pf a certain mifchief. Now Tome 
low, confided, uncertain founds, leave us 
in the faqie fearful anxiety concerning 
their caufes, that no light, or an uncer¬ 
tain light does concerning the pbjedts that 
furround us. 

Sfuale pa incertam luncm fuh lu(t maligna 
$J} iter in films . . . 

• £ faint fiadev) tf uncertain Kgbt % 

Tfikt as a lamp , wbofe lift doth fait awaj\ 

0ras the tntcn (loathed with cloudy night 

$PXK|XX, 

But a light now appearing, apd now leav¬ 
ing us, and fo off and on, is evep more 
terrible than total darknefs: and a /tort of 
uncertain founds are, when the nepeffary 
difpofitions concur, more alanping thaia 
a total filence* 

SECT, 
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SECT. XX. 

The erics of A NIM A L S.. 

S UCH founds as imitate the natural 
inarticulate voices of men, or any 
animals in pain or danger, are capable of 
conveying great ideas; unlefs it be the; 
well known voice of fome creature, 04 
which we are ufed to look with contempt. 
The angry tones of wild beafts are equals 
ly capable of caufing a great and aweful 
ienfation. 

I . . 

Hint txaudiri gemitus, iraque Ifonum 
finch recujantuwi et j era fub no fit rudentum\ 
Setigerique Jues 7 atque in prnfepihus urji 
$mnre$ et fpmue magmrum ululare luporum « 

It might feem that thefe modulations of 
found carry fome connection with the na¬ 
ture of the things they reprefent, and are 
not merely arbitrary; becaufe the natu- 
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ral cries of all animals, even of thofe ani¬ 
mals with whom we have not been ac¬ 
quainted, never fail to make themfelves 
fufficiently underftoodj this cannot be 
faid of language. The modifications of 
found, which may be productive of the 
fhblime, are almofl infinite. Thofe I 
have mentioned, are only a few inflan ces 
to fhew, on what principle they are all 
built. 

SECT. XXI. 

SMELL and TASTE. BITTERS 
and STENCHES. 

^iMELLS, and 'Taftes, have fome 
^ fhare too, in ideas of greatnefs; but 
it is a fmall one, weak in its nature, and 
confined in its operations. I fhall only 
obferve, that no fmells or tafles can pro¬ 
duce a grand fenfation, except exceffive 
bitters, and% intolerable flenches. It is 
true, that thefe affections of the fmell and 

tafle. 
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tafte, when they are in their full force, 
and lean dire&ly upon the fenfory, are 
lim ply painful, and accompanied with no 
fort of delight j but when they are mo¬ 
derated* as in a defcription or narrative, 
they become fources of the fublime as 
genuine as any other, and upon the very 
lam e principle of a moderated pain. “ A 
« cup of bittemefsj” to drain the bitter 
** cup of fortune j” the bitter apples of 
** Sodom.” Thefe are all ideas fuitable 
to a fublime defoription. Nor is this paf- 
fage of Virgil without fublimity, where 
the flench of the vapour in Albunea con- 
fjpires fo happily with the facred horror 
and gloominefs of that prophetic foreft. 

, At rex folicitm mon/his oracula Fauni 
Fatidici genitoris adit, lucofque fub alia 
Cmfufit Albunea , nemtrum qua maxima fatrt , 
Fontefonat j fseramque exhalat opaca Mephitim. 

In the fixth book, and in a very fublime 
defoription, the poifonous exhalation of 

Acheron 
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Aclierori is hot forgot; nor does it at all 
Bifagree with the other images ahipHgi i 
Which it is introduced. 

Opeiunca altvaftoqde Immanis biota 
Sertiptai tufa lacu nigro, nemorumque tetiebrik 
Quoth fuptr MM ultie potercmt impvtie Iolanta 
' Tendtre Her fenttis j tdKs fefe halitus Urn ' 

faucibus e&trhdens ftipeh ad convefca fereb.it. 

i hivfe added thefe examples, hecauTe 
lbme friends, for wKofe judgment 1 have 
great ddfcrehcfej were of opinion, thattf 
the feritnrieht fibod nakedly by itfelf, it 
Would be fiibjedt 'at firft view to bttt- 
lefque and ridicule; hilt this I ithagftie 
Would principally arife from confidering 
the bitterriefs ahd ftench incbmpany With 
mean and contemptibleideas, with Which 
it mtift be owned they are often united j 
inch an Union degrades the fublime infill 
fcther infiances ds Well as iii thofe. But 
it is one of fhe tefls by which the fubli- 
mity of an image is tobe tried, *$ot Whe¬ 
ther j 
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ther it 'becomes mean when aflociated 
with mean ideas; but whether, when 
united with images of an allowed gran- 
. deur, the whole compofition is fupported 
With dignity. Thing6 which are terrible 
are always great; but when things poflefo 
difagreeable qualities, or fuch as have in* 
'deed fome" degree of danger, but of a 
da'nger eafily overcome, they are merely 
odious t as toads and fpiders. 

stct: xk$:\ 

Fee L i tfx;. PAl^ 

O F Feeling little more can be fail 
than that the idea of bodily pain, 
in all the modes and degrees of labour* 
pain, anguiih, torment, is productive of 
the fublune; and nothing elfe in this 
fenfe can produce it. I need not give hero 
any frelh inftances, as thofe given in the 
former feftions abundantly illuftrate a re* 
mark, that in reality wants Only an at¬ 
tention 
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tention to nature, to be made by every 
body. 

Having thus run through the caufes of 
the fublime with reference to all the 
fenfes, my firft obfervation, (fedt. 7.) will 
be found very nearly trues that the fub¬ 
lime is an idea belonging to felf-preferva- 
tion. That it is therefore one of the 
moil affedting we have. That its ftrongefl 
emotion is an emotion of diftrefs, and 
that no + pleafurc from a pofitive caufe 
belongs to it. Numberlefs examples be- 
fides thole mentioned, might be brought 
in fupport of thefe truths, and many 
perhaps ufeful confequences drawn from 
them.—— 

Sedfugit inttrea , fugit irrevacabile Ump*s % 

Singula dum cafti circumvefiamur enure • . 

f Vide fe&. 6. part r. 

The End of die Second Part. 
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Origin dF our Ideas 

O F T H E 

SuriLifciiAnd BEAuTi^ti; 

p A r f in. 

SECT. I. 

BEAUTY* 

I T is my defigrt to consider beauty as 
diftinguifhed from the fiiblime; and 
in the conrfe of the enquiry, to exa¬ 
mine how fair it is confident with it. 
But previous to this, we muft take a fhort 
review of the opihtons already entertain¬ 
ed of this quality; which I think are 
hardly to be reduced to any fixed prin- 
M ciplesj 
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ciplesj becaufe me& are ufed to talk of 
beauty in a figurative manner, that is to 
fay, in a manner extremely uncertain, and 
indeterminate. By beauty I mean, that 
quality or thole qualities in bodies by 
which-'they' caufe loVe> or fome paffion 
fimilar to it. I confine this definition 
to the merely fenfibte qualities of things, 
for th? . lake pf piefcrving the utmoft 
fimplicity in a fubjedt which muft al¬ 
ways diftradhus, whenever we take in 
thofe various caufes of lympathy. which 
attach us to a#iy periqns or things from 
fecondary confiderations, and not from 
the diredt force which they have merely 
on being viewed. I likewife diftinguifh 
love, by which f mdain that fatisfadfiofli 
which arifes to the mind upon contem¬ 
plating any- thing beautiful, of whatfo-' 
ever nature it may be; from defire of' 
loft; which is an energy of the mind; - , 
that hurries us on to the pofltffion of 1 
certain objedb, that 1 db J not 'aflfedt ’ us. 
as they are beautiful; ^ but by means ~al- 
• ~ A together 
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together different. We (hall have a 
ffrong defire for a woman of no remark¬ 
able beauty; whilff the greateft beauty 
. in men, or iii other animals, though it 
cauies love, yet excites nothing at all 
of defire. Which (hews that beauty* 
and the pafiibh caufed by beauty, which 
I call love,' is differeht from defird, 
though defire may fometimes operate 
along with it; but it is to this lattet* 
that we rnuft attribute thofe Violent and 
tempeftudus pafiions, and the confequent 
emotions of the body which attend what 
is called love in ibme of its Ordinary ac* 
ceptations, and hot to the effeds Of beau* 
ty merely as it Is fuch. 

S E C T. II. 

ftoportioh hot the caufe of BEAUTV 
iri VEGETABLES. 

I JEAUTY hath ufually been faid to 
^ cOnfiff in certain proportions of 
M 2 parts. 
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parts. On confidering the matter I have 
great reafon to doubt, whether beauty be 
• at all an idea belonging to proportion. 
Proportion relates almoft wholly to con- 
wenience, as every idea of order feems to 
do; and it muft therefore be confidered 
as a creature of the underftanding, rather 
than a primary caufe adling on the lenfes 
and imagination. It is not by the force 
of long attention and enquiry that we 
ffind any objedt to be beautiful; beauty 
_ demands no afliftahee from our reafon- 
ingj even the will is unconcerned; the 
jappearanceof beauty aseffedtually caufes 
iome degree of love in us, as the appli¬ 
cation of ice or fire produces the ideas 
of heat or cold. To gain fomething like 
a fatisfadtorjrconclufion in this point, it 
were well to examine, what proportion 
is; fince feveral who make ufe of that 
word, do not always feem to un’der- 
ftand very clearly the force of the term, 
nor to-have very difHrrdt ideas con¬ 
cerning the thing itfelf. Proportionals 

the 
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the meafure of'relative quantity. Since: 
all quantity is' divifible, it is evident that, 
every diftinft part into which any quan-. 
tfty is divided, mail bear fome relation 
to the other parts or to the whole. 
Thefe relations give an origin to the. 
idea of proportion. They ire difcover- 
ed by menfuration, and they are the ob¬ 
jects of mathematical enquiry. But whe¬ 
ther any part of any determinate quan¬ 
tity be a fourth, or a fifth, or a fixth, 
or a moiety of the whole; or whether it. 
be of equal length with any other part, 
or double its length, or but one half, is 
a matter merely indifferent to the mind;, 
it ftands neuter in the queftion: and it is 
from this abfolute indifference and tran¬ 
quillity of the mind, that mathematical 
fpeculations derive fome of their moft 
confiderable advantages; becaufe there is 
nothing to intereft the imagination; be-- 
caufe the judgment fits free and unr’ 
biafled to examine the point. All pro¬ 
portions, every, arrangement of quantity 
M3 is 
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is alike to the uoderftanding, becaujfe the 
|ame truths refult to it frornall; fro^ 
greater, from lefier; from equality and 
inequality. But furely beauty is no. idea 
belonging to pienfuration; npr has it 
any thing to do with calculation and geo? 
metry. If it had, we might then point 
out lome. certain meafures which we 
could demonstrate to be beautiful, either 
as limply confidered, or as related to 
others; and we could call in thole, na¬ 
tural objects, for whole beauty we have 
no voucher but the fenfe, tp this happy 
ftandard, and confirm: the voice of our, 
paffions by the determination of. our rea- 
fon. But fince we have not this help, 
let us fee whether proportion can i n 
any fenf? be confidered as the. cauie of 
beauty, as hath been fo generally, and by 
fome fo confidently affirmed. If pro¬ 
portion be one of the conllituents of 
beauty, it mull derive that power either 
horn fome natural properties inherent in 
pertain meafures, which operate rqecha- 

nically; 
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nically; from the operation of cuflom; 
or from the fitnefs which forac meafures 
have to anfwer.fome particular ends of 
conveniency. Our bufinefs therefore is 
to entire, whether the parts of thofe : 
Objects which are found beautiful in the 
vegetable or animal kingdoms, are con- 
ftaotly Co formed acsprding to foph, cer¬ 
tain- meafures, as may ferve to fatisfy us 
that their beauty refuks from thofe mea-_ 
fores, on the principle of a natural me¬ 
chanical caufe * or from cuftomj or in 
finer,, from their fitnefs for any determi¬ 
nate purpofes. J intend- to examine this 
point under each of thefe heads; in their 
order. But before I-proceed? further, I- 
hope it will not be thought;ami(s,.if I 
lay down the rules which governed me 
in this enquiry, and which- have milled . 
me in it if I hare,gone affray. 1. If twg 
bodies- produce - the. fame- or a- fimilar 
efteft on the mind, and-»on examination- 
they are found to-agree in fame of their 
properties, and to differ in others j the 
M 4 common . 
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common effed is to be attributed to thef* 
properties in which they agree, and not" 
to thofe in which they differ. 2. Not tq 
account for the effed of a natural objed 
from the effed of an artificial object. 
3. Not to account for the effed of any' 
patural objed from a conclufion of our 
reafon concerning its ufes, if a natural 
caufe maybe affigned. 4. Not to ad¬ 
mit any determinate quantity, or any re¬ 
lation of quantity, as the caufe of a cer¬ 
tain effed, if the effed is produced by 
different or oppofite meafures and rela¬ 
tions j or if thefe meafures and relations 
may exift, and yet the effed may not 
be produced. Thefe are the rules which 
| have chiefly followed, whilft I examin¬ 
ed into the power of proportion confider- 
ed as a natural caufe; and thefe, if he 
thinks them juft, l requeft the reader tq 
parry with him throughout the following 
difeuflion; whilft we enquire in the firft 
place, in what things we find this qua-. 
|i ty of beauty; next, to fee whether iq 

thefe, 
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fhcfe, we can find any aflignable propor-r 
tions, in fuch a manner as ought to con¬ 
vince us, that bur idea of beauty refiilts 
ffbm them. We (hall confider this 
pieafing power, as it appears in vegeta¬ 
bles, in the inferior animals, and in man. 
Turning our eyes to the vegetable crea¬ 
tion, we find nothing there fo beautiful 
as flowers; but flowers are almoft of- 
every lort of fiiape, and of every fort of* 
difpofition; they are turned and fashion¬ 
ed into an infinite variety of forms; and 
from thefe forms, botanifts have given 
them their names, which are almoft as 
various. What proportion do we dilco- 
yer between the ftalks and the leaves of 
flowers, or between the leaves and the 
piftils? How does the Sender ftalk of 
the rofe agree with the bulky head under- 
which it bends? but the rofe is a beauti¬ 
ful flower; and can we undertake to fay 
that it does not owe a great deal of its 
beauty even to that difproportion ? the 
fofe is a large flower, yet it grows upon 

a final} 
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a. (mall throb; the flower of the apple 
i% very fmall, and grows upon a large 
tree; yet the rofe and the apple bloflom 
afe both beautiful, and the plants that 
bear them are moft engagingly attired, 
not withftan ding this dilpr^xytipn. What 
by general confent is allowed, to be a 
more beautiful object than. an orange, 
tree, ffonrithing at once with its leaner 
its blofloms,- and its fruit? but it lain, 
vain that we fearch h$f/e fcp. any, propor¬ 
tion between the height,, the breadth,, or., 
any thing elfe concerning; the diraenfions 
of the, whoje, or concerning, the i$lationi 
of the particular parts to each other. I 
grant that we may obferve in many- 
flowers, fomething of . a regular figure* 
and of a methodical difpofition of the- 
leaves. The role has fuch a figure and. 
fuch a difpofition of its petals; but in an 
oblique view, when this figure is in a 
good meafuce loft, and the order of the 
leaves confounded, it yet retains its beau¬ 
ty; die rofe is even.more beautiful be¬ 
fore 
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fij#e it is fuU blown, and the bud, h^? 
fore this exa£t figure is formed; tyad this 
i§ not die only indance wherein, method, 
a^id efia&nels, the foul 9f proportion, are 
found gather prejudicial than fefviceable 
to foe papfe of Ipeauty. 

SEC T. IIL 

Proportion apt. the q^ufe. of BEAUT Y. 

in ANIMALS. ' * ‘ 

T UfAT proportion has but a final! 

{hare in, the formation of beauty, 
is full as eyidenf apiopg -animals. Here 
the greatpft variety of lhapesy and difpo- 
fitions of parts afe well fitted to expite. 
this idea. Thp fwan, ponfefledly a beau¬ 
tiful bjfd fyas a neqlplqpger than the reft, 
of his body, and bpf a. very Short tail; 
js this-a. beautiful .proportion? wq 
allow that it is. Bup then what fhall- we 
fay to tl^e peacock, w,ho ha? comparatively 
i>ut a l^ort.neqk, wdd} 3 tail longer than. 

the 
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die neck and the reft of the body taken 
together? How many birds are there that 
vary infinitely from each of thefe ftan- 
dards, and from every other which you 
can fix, with proportions different, and 
often diredtly oppofite to each other! and 
yet many of thefe birds are extremely 
beautiful; when upon confidering them 
we find nothing in anyone part that 
niight determine us, a priori , to fay 
what the others ought to be, nor indeed 
to guefs any thing about them, but what 
experience might (hew to be full of dis¬ 
appointment and miftake. And with 
regard to the colours either of "birds or 
flowers, for there is Something fimilar in 
the colouring of both, whether they are 
confidered in their extenfion or gradation, 
there is nothing of proportion to be ob- 
ferved. Some are of but one fingle co¬ 
lour; others have all the colours of the 
rainbow; Some are of the primary co¬ 
lours, others are of the mixt; in fhort, 
an attentive obferver may Soon conclude, 

that 
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that there is as little of proportion in the 
colouring as in the fhapes of thefe ob¬ 
jects. Turn next to beads; examine the 
head of a beautiful horfe; find what 
proportion that beat's to his body, and to 
his limbs, and what relation thefe have 
to each other; and when you have fet¬ 
tled thefe proportions as a ftandard of 
beauty, then take a dog or cat, or any 
other animal, and examine how far the 
fame proportions between their heads and 
their necks, between thofe and the body, 
and fo on, are found to hold; I think we 
may fafely fay, that they differ in every 
fpecies, yet that there are individuals 
found in a great many fpecies fb differ¬ 
ing, that have a very finking beauty. 
Now if it be allowed that very dif¬ 
ferent, and even contraiy forms and dif- 
pofitions are confident with beauty, it 
amounts I believe to a conceflion, that 
no certain meafures operating from a 
natural principle, are neceffary to pro¬ 
duce 
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duce it, at leaft fo far as the brute ipecies 
is concerned. 


SECT. IV. 

Proportion not the caufe of BEAUTV 
in the human ipecies. 

T HERE are feme parts of the hu¬ 
man body, that are ob'fetved to 
hold certain proportions to each other; 
but before it can be proved, that the ef¬ 
ficient cauie of beauty lies in thefe, it 
ihuft be ihewn, that wherever thefe are 
found exadt, the perion to whom they 
belong is beautiful. I mean in the effedt 
produced on the view, either of aiiy 
member diftindlly considered, or of the 
whole body together. It muft be fike- 
wife ihewn, that thefe parts Stand ih fuch‘ 
a relation to each other, that the com- 
parifoh between them may be eafily 
made, and that the affe&ion 6f the’ 
mind may naturally fefult from it. Foi* 

my 
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my part, I have at feveral times very 
carefully examined many of thofe pro¬ 
portions, and fSund them hold very hear-* 
ly, or altogether alike in many fbbje&s, 
which were not only very different from 
ohe another, but where one has been 
very beautiful, and the other very re¬ 
mote from beauty. With regard to the 
parts which are found fo proportioned, 
they are often fo remote from each other, 
in fituation, nature, and office, that I 
cannot fee how they admit of any Com¬ 
panion, nor confequently how any effedfc 
owing to proportion can refult from 
them. The neck, fay they, m beauti¬ 
ful bodies fhould meafure with the calf 
of the leg; it fhould likewife be twice 
the circumference of the Wrift. And an 
infinity of obferVatiorts of this kind are to 
be found inthe writings, aiidcohverfations 
of'many. But what relation has- the 
calf of the leg ter the' neck; or either of 
tfiefe parts to the wrift? Thefe propor¬ 
tions are certainly to be found in Hand-’ 
“ " • feme 
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fome bodies. They are as Gertainly id 
ugly ones, as any who will take the 
pains to try, may find. .^.Nay, I do not 
know but they may be leaft perfedt in 
fbme of the moft beautiful. You may 
affign any proportions you pleafe to 
every part of the human body; and I 
undertake that a painter (hall religioufly 
obferve them all, and notwithftand- 
ing produce if he pleafes, a very ugly 
figure. The fame painter fhall eonfider- 
ably deviate from thefe proportions, and 
produce a very beautiful one. And in¬ 
deed it may be obfervcd in the mafter- 
pieces of the ancient and modern ftatu- 
ary, that feveral of them differ very 
widely from the proportions of others* 
in parts very confpicuous, and of great 
confiderationj and that they differ no 
left from the proportions we find in 
living men, of forms extremely ftriking 
and agreeable. And after all, how are 
the partisans of proportional beauty 
agreed amongft themfelves about the 

pro* 
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proportions of the human body ? (bale 
hold it to be fdven heads; fome make it 
eight; whilft others extend it even to 
ten; a vaft difference in fuch a fmall 
number of divifions! Others take other 
methods of eftimating the proportions* 
and all with equal fuccefs. But are thefe 
proportions exadtly the fame in all hand- 
iome men? or are they at all the propor¬ 
tions found in beautiful women? no¬ 
body Will fay that they are; yet both 
texes are undoubtedly capable of beauty, 
and the female of the greateft; which 
advantage I believe will hardly be attri¬ 
buted to the fuperior exadtnefs of pro¬ 
portion in the fair fex. Let us reft a 
moment oil this point; and confidef 
how much difference there is between 
the meafures that prevail in many ft- 
milar parts of the body, in the twO 
fexes of this fingle fpecies only. If you 
affign any determinate proportions to the 
limbs of a mart, and if you limit human 
beauty to thefe proportions* when you 
N find ’ 
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.find a woman who differs in the make 

* - - . > 

and meafures of almoft every part, yon 
muff conclude he,r not to be beautiful in 
fpite of the fuggeffions of your imagina¬ 
tion; or in obedience to your imagination 
you muff renounce your rules; you muff 
.lay by the fcale and compafs, and look out 
for fome other caufe of beauty. For if 
beauty be attached to certain meafures 
which operate from a principle in nature, 
why fhould fimilar parts with different 
meafures of proportion be found to have 
beauty, and this too in the very lame 
fpecies? But to open our view a little, it 
is worth obferving, that almoft all ani¬ 
mals have parts of very much the fame 
nature, and deftined nearly to the fatpe 
purpofes; an head, neck, body, feet, 
eyes, ears, nofe and mouth; yet Provi- 
dence> to provide in the beft manner for 
their fcveral wants, and to* difplay the 
riches of his wifdom and goodnefs in his 
creation, has worked out of thefe lew 

4 * » * 4 ^ 

and fimilar organs, and members, a di- 
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:verfity hattily fhort of infinite in their 
. diipbfition, Meatuses, and delation. But 
•ftS we hive before obferved, amidfl: this 
infinite dtverfitf, one particular is com- 
ihbA tO’rriariyfpeeies*, -feveral of the in¬ 
dividuals Wfeteh cdmpofe them, are ca¬ 
pable of 4ffe£ting As With a fenfe df 
-ibvelmefc } iiid WhiMl they agree in pro- / 
during this effedt, they differ extremely 
in the relative meafures df thoie parts 
which haVe produced it; TKefe confide- 
ration's Were lafHcient to induce me to 
fejedt thte Abtioii of any particular pro¬ 
portions that operated by nature to pro¬ 
duce a pleafirig effedt; hut thofe who 
will agree ^ith me with regard to a par¬ 
ticular proportion,' are ftrorigly pre-poA 
fefifcd in favour of one more indefi¬ 
nite. They imaginej that although beau¬ 
ty in gen'erat is annexed to no certain, 
hieafures Common to the feveral kinds 
of pleafing- plants and animals; yet that 
there is a certain proportion in each 
fjtecieS absolutely effential' to th‘e beauty 
.• N 2 of 
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of that particular kind. If we confider 
the animal world in general, we find 
beauty confined to no certain meafures; 
but as fome peculiar meafure and relation 
of parts, is what diftinguiihes each per* 
culiar clafs of animals, it mud of necef- 
fity be, that the beautiful in each kind 
will be found in the meaiures and pro¬ 
portions of that kind; for otherwife it 
would deviate from its proper fpecies, 
and become in fome fort monftrous: 
however, no fpecies is fo ftri&ly confined 
to any certain proportions, that there is 
not a confiderable variation'amongft the 
individuals; and as it has been fhewn 
of the human, fo it may be Ihewn of 
the brute kinds, that beauty is found in¬ 
differently in all the proportions which 
each kind can admit, without quitting its 
common form; and it is this idea of a com* 
mon form that makes the proportion of 
parts at all regarded, and not the opera*? 
tion of any natural caufo: indeed a little 
confideration will make it appear, that 

it 
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it is not meafure but manner that creates 
all the beauty which belongs to lhape. 
What lights do we borrow from thefe 
boafted proportions, when we ftudy 
ornamental defign ? It feems ama¬ 
zing to me, that artifts, if they were 
as well convinced as they pretend 
to be, that proportion is a principal 
caufe of beauty, have not by them at all 
times accurate meafurements of all forts 
of beautiful animals to help them to 
proper proportions when they would 
contrive any thing elegant, efpecially as 
they frequently affert, that it is from an 
obfervation of the beautiful in nature 
they diredt their practice. I know that it 
has been faid long fince, and echoed 
backward and forward from one writer 
to another a thoufand times, that the 
proportions of building have been taken 
from thofe of the human body. To 
make this forced analogy complete, they 
reprefent a man with his arms railed and 
extended at full length, and then de- 
fcribe a fort of fquare, as it is formed by 
N 3 palling 
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• • 1 . I - -■ v' . . . 

palling, line? along, the extremities of 
this firange figure. But it. appear? very 
clearly ,to me, that the. human, figure^ 
never fupplied the architect with any qfr 
his ideas. For in the firft place,, m^n. 
are very, rarely feen in' this ftrainpd pp- 
ftprej it is not natural to thepiJ neither, 
is it at all becoming. Secondly, thp,. 
view, of the human figure fb, difapfed* 
does not naturally fuggeft the idea of a:. 
fquare, but ( rather, pf a crofs; as tha^ 
large fpace between the arms and the. 
ground, muft be. filled, with fom.ething /( 
before it can make any body, think of a* , 
fquare Thirdly, feveral buildings are. 
by no means of the form of, that par- . 
ticular fquare, which are notwithftand- 
ing planned by the heft architects, and 
produce an effeCt altogether as good, apd. 
perhaps a better. And certainly nothing 
could be more unaccountably whimfical, 
than for an architect to model his, per¬ 
formance by the human figure, iince no 
two things pan have lefs resemblance or 
analogy) than a man, apd an houfe or 
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temple j do we need to obferve, that their 
piirpofes are entirely different f What I 
am apt to fufpedt is this: that thefe ana¬ 
logies were devifed to give a credit to 
the works of art, by fhewing a confor¬ 
mity between them and the nobleft 
works in nature, not that the latter ferved 
at all to fupply hints for the perfedtion of 
the former. And I am the more fully 
convinced, that the patrons of proportion 
have transferred their artificial ideas to 
nature, and not borrowed from thence 
the proportions they ufe in works of art; 
becaufe in any difcuflion of this fubjedt, 
they always quit as foon as poffible the 
open field of natural beauties, the ani¬ 
mal and vegetable kingdoms, and fortify 
themfelves within the artificial lines and 
angles of architedfcure. For there is in 
mankind an unfortunate propenfity to 
make themfelves, their views, and their 
works, the meafure of excellence in eve¬ 
ry thing whatfoever. Therefore having ’ 
obferved that their dwellings were moft 
N~4 com- 
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commodious and firm when they were 
thrown into regular figures, with parts 
anfwerable tp each other; they tranf? 
ferret} thpfe ideas to their gardens; they . 
tyrned their trees into pillars, pyramids, 
apd obelifks; they formed their hedges 
into fo many green walls, and fafhioned 
the walks into fquares, triangles, and 
Other niathematical figures, with exadt- 
nefs apd fymmetry; and they thought if 
they were not imitating, theywere at leafl: 
improving nature, and teaching her to 
Jcnow her bpfinefs. But nature has at 
laft efcappd from their difcipline and 
their fetters; and opr gardens, if nothing 
elfe, declare, we begin to feel that mathe¬ 
matical ideas are not the true meafures of 
beauty. And furely they are full as little 
fo in the animal, as the vegetable world. 
For is it pot extraordinary, that in thefe 
fine defpriptive pieces, thefe innumer¬ 
able odes and elegies which are in the 
mouths of all the world, and many of 
which haye been the entertainment pf 

ages, 
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ages, that in thefe peices which defcribe 
Jove with fuch a paffionate energy, and 
reprefent its objit in fuch an infinite 
variety of lights, not one word is faid of 
proportion, if it be what loine infift it is, 
the principal component of beauty; whilft 
at the feme time, feveral other qualities 
are very frequently arid warmly mention** 
ed?. But if proportion has not this power, 
it may apppear odd how men came ori¬ 
ginally to be lb prepafiefied in its fa¬ 
vour. It arofe, I imagine, from the 
fondnefs I have juft mentioned, which 
men bear fo remarkably to their own 
works and notions; it arofe from falfe 
reafonings on the effects of the cufto- 
mary figure of animals; it arofe from 
the Platonic theory of fitnefs and apti¬ 
tude, For which reafon in .the next 
feftion, I ihall confider the cffedls of 
cuftomin the figure of animals; and after¬ 
wards the idea of fitnefs: fince if propor- 
tipn does not operate by a natural power 
attending feme meafures, it null: be 

either 
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either by CUftom, or the idea of utility; 
there is no other way. . 

, - 1 

sect, v: 

Proportion farther confidered. 

I jF I am not miftaken, a great deal of 
• the *'nejudice in favour of proportion* 
has arifen, not fo much from the obfer- 
vation of ahy certain meafures found in 
beautiful bodies, as from a wrong idea' 
of the relation which deformity bears to 1 
beauty, to which it has been confidered ’ 
as the oppofite; on this principle it was 
concluded, that where the cattles of de¬ 
formity were removed, beauty muft na¬ 
turally and neceflarily be introduced* 
This I believe is a miftake. - For defir 
vrity is oppofed, not to beauty, but' 1 to * 
the complete, common form. If one of '■> 
the legs of a man be found ihorter ; 
than the other, the man & deformed;- 1 
becaufe there is fomething wanting' to ! 
» com- 
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cqjppl&te tJje wh9je f i4ea we form of a, 
man;^nd this„ha$ thp,fajne effeift in na-> 
tyral fruits,. as maiming and mutilation 
jjrpdjiqe from accidents. So if the back ' 
be, humped* the man is deformed; be* 
Cjaufe. his bach has an unufual figure, and, 
vfhat carries with, it the idea of fome.- 
difeafe or,misfortune; fo if. a man’s f neck; 
he considerably longer or fhorter than, 
ufuah we fay he is deformed in that' 
party hepaufe men are not commonly, 
made, in that manner; But fdrely every 
hom: ! s experience may convince us, that 
a man may. have, his legs of; an equal> 
length, and refembling each other in all 
relpefts, and his neck ,of a juft fize, and 
his backs^uite ftrait,. without having at 
the feme time the leaftperceivable beanty. 
Indeed beauty ,i& fo far from belonging to 
the,idpa of cuftom, that in reality what 
affects us in that manner is extreme- , 
ly ra^e.and uncommon* The beautiful 
ftcikes us much> by. its novelty .as the 
deformed itftjlf. It is. thus inthofeipe- 

cies 
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cies of animals with which we are ac¬ 
quainted; and if one of a new fpecies 
were prefented, we fhould by no means 
wait until cuftom had fettled an idea of 
proportion before we decided concern¬ 
ing its beauty or ugliriefs. Which fhews 
that the general idea of beauty, can 
be no more owing to cuftomary than 
tb natural proportion. Deformity arifes 
frbm the want of the common propor¬ 
tions; but the neceflary refult of their 
exiftence in any objedt is not beauty. 
If we fuppofe proportion in natural things 
to be relative to cuftom and ufe, the na¬ 
ture of ufe and cuftom will fhew, that 
beauty, which is a pofitive and power¬ 
ful quality, cannot refult frbm it. We 
are fo wonderfully formed that whilft 
we are creatures vehemently defirous 
of novelty, we are as ftrongly attached 
to habit and cuftom. But it is the na¬ 
ture of things which holds us by cu¬ 
ftom to affedt us very little whilft we 
are in pofTeffion of them, but ftrongly 

when 
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when they are abfent. I remember to 
have frequented a certain place, every 
day for a long time together; and I may 
truly fay, that fo far from finding plea- 
fure in it, I was affected with a fort of 
wearinefs and difguft; I came, I went, 
I returned without pleafure; yet if by 
any means I pafifed by the ufual time of 
my going thither, I was remarkably un- 
eafy, and 'was not quiet till I had got in¬ 
to my old track. They who ufe fnufF 
take it almoft without being fenfible 
that they take it, and the acute fenfe of 
fmell is deadened, fo as to feel hardly 
any thing from fo fharp a ftimulus; yet 
deprive the fnuff-taker of his box, and 
he is the moft uneafy mortal in the world. 
Indeed fo far are ufe and habit from be¬ 
ing caufes of pleafure, merely as fuch; 
that the effect of conftant ufe is to make 
all things of whatever kind entirely un- 
affe&ing. For as ufe at laft takes off 
die painful effett of many things, it re¬ 
duces the pleafurable effect of others in 

the 
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the fame manner, and brings both to a 
fort of mediocrity and indifference. Vefy 
juftly is ufe called a fecond nature* and 
-our natural and common ftate is one of 
abfolute indifference, equally prepared for 
pain of.pleafure. But when we are thrown 
out of this ftate, or deprived oFanything 
requifite to maintain us in it; when this 
chance does not happen by pleafore from 
ibme mechanical caufe, we are always 
hurt. It is fo with the fecond nature, cus¬ 
tom, in all things which relatetoit. Thus 
the want of the ufual proportions in toeft. 
and other animals isfure to difguft, though 
their prefence is by no means any cauie 
of real pleafure. It is true, that the pro¬ 
portions laid dpwn as caufes of beauty 
in the human body are frequently found 
m beautiful ones, becaufe they are ge¬ 
nerally found in all mankind; but if it 
can be fhewn too that they are found 
without beauty, and that beauty fre¬ 
quently exifts without them, and that 
this beauty, where it exifts always can be 

affigned 
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affigped to other Ids equivocal eauies, 
it will naturally lead us to conclude, 
.that proportion and beauty are not ideas 
.of the fame nature. The, true oppofite 
jto beauty is not difproportion or defor¬ 
mity, but uglinefs} and ,as it proceeds 
ffom caufes oppofite to thofe of pofitive 
beauty, we cannot confider it until we 
come to treat of that. Between beauty 
and uglinefs there is a fort of mediocrity, 
in which the afiigned proportions are 
.iftoft commonly found* but this has no 
effect upon the paffions. 

SEC T. VI. 

FITNESS not the caufe qf BEAUTY., 

I T is faid that the idea of utility, or 
of a part’s being well adapted to aa- 
Xwer its end, is the caufe of beauty, or 
'indeed beauty itfelf. If it were not for 
this opinion, it had been impoifible for 
the do&rine of proportion to have, held 

its 
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its ground very long; the world would 
be ioon weary of hearing of meafures 
which related to nothing, either of a 
natural principle, or of a fitnefs to an- 
iwer fome end; the idea which man¬ 
kind moft commonly conceire of pro¬ 
portion, is the fuitablenefs of means to 
certain ends, and where this is not the 
queftion, very feldom trouble themfelves 
about the effeft of. different meafures of 
things. Therefore it was rteceflary for 
this theory to inlift, that not only arti¬ 
ficial, but natural objects took their 
beauty from the fitnefs of the parts for 
their feveral purpofes. But in framing this 
theory, I am apprehenfive that experi¬ 
ence was not fufficiently confulted. For 
on that principle, the wedge-like fnout 
of a fwine, with its tough cartilage at 
the end, the little funk eyes and the 
whole make of the head, lb well adapt* 
ed to its offices of digging, and rooting, 
would be extremely beautiful. The great 
bag hanging to the bill of a pelican, a 
4 thing 
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thing highly ufeful to this animal, would 
be likewife as beautiful in our eyes. The 
hedgehog, fb well fecured againft all af- 
faults by his prickly hide, and the por¬ 
cupine with his miffile quills* would be 
then confidercd as creatures of no fmall 
elegance. There are few animals, whofe 
parts are better contrived than thofe of a 
monkey; he has the' hands of a man, 
joined to the fpringy limbs of a beaft; 
he is adfnirably calculated for running* 
leaping, grappling, and climbing; and 
yet there are few animals which feem to 
have lefs beauty in the eyes of all man¬ 
kind. I need fay little on the trunk 
of the elephant* of fuch various ufe- 
fulnefs, and which is fo far from con¬ 
tributing to his beauty. How well 
fitted is the wolf for funning and leap¬ 
ing? how admirably is the lion armed 
for battle? but will any one therefore 
call the elephant, the wolf, and the lion, 
beautiful animals? I believe nobody will 
think the form of a mah’s legs fo well 
. O adapted 
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adapted to running, as thofeof an horfe, 
a dog, a deer, and feveral other creatures: 
at leaft they have not that appearance: yet 
I believe a well-fafhioncd human leg will 
be allowed far to exceed all thefe in 
beauty. If the fitnefs of parts was 
what conflicted the lovelinefs of their 
form, the a&ual employment of them 
Would undoubtedly much augment it; 
but this, though it is fometimes fo upon 
another principle, is far from being al¬ 
ways the cafe. A bird on the wing is 
not fo beautiful as when it is perched; 
nay, there are feveral of the domeftic 
fowls which are feldom feen to fly, and 
which are nothing the lefs beautiful 
on that account; yet birds are fb ex¬ 
tremely different in their form from the 
beaft and human kinds, that you cannot 
on the principle of fitnefs allow them 
any thing agreeable, but in confideration 
of their parts being defigned for quite 
other purpofes. I never in my life 
chanced to fee a peacock flyjandyetbe- 
• • ; • - ' fore. 
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fere, very long before I confide ted any 
aptitude in bi6 form for the aerial life; 
I was firnck with the extreme! beauty 
which raifes that bird above many of 
the befi: flying fowls in the world; 
though for any thing I law; his way Of 
living was much like that of the fwinr, 
which fed in the farm-yard along With, 
him. The lame may be faid of cocksy 
bens, and the like; they are of the dy¬ 
ing kind in figure; in their manner of 
moving not very different from own and 
beads. To leave thefe foreign examples; 
If beauty in our own Iperies was annexed 
i 6 u& t men would be much more lovely 
than women; and drength and agility 
would be oonfiddred as the only beauties^ 
But to call frrength by the name of beau- 
to have but one denomination for the 
Qualities of a Venus and Hercules, fo 
totally different in almofr all refpe&s, is 
finely a ftrange confufion of ideas, of 
ftbuie of words The caule of this con- 
fofioo, l imagine; proceeds from our fre- 
O 2 quently 
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querttly perceiving the parts of the hu¬ 
man and other animal bodies to be at 
once very beautiful, and very well adapt¬ 
ed to their purpofes; and we are deceived 
by a fophifm, which makes us take that 
for a caufe which is only a concomitant; 
this is the fophifm of the fly; who ima- 

- gined he raifed a great duft, becaufe he 
«.ftood upon the chariot that really railed 

- it. The ftomach, the lungs, the liver, 
as well as other parts, are incomparably 
well adapted to their purpofes; yet they 
are far from having any beauty. Again, 
many things are very beautiful, in which 
it is impoflxble to difcern any idea of ufe. 
And I appeal to the firft and moft na¬ 
tural feelings of mankind, whether on 

beholding a beautiful eye, or a well- ' 

\ 

falhioned mouth, or a well-turned leg, 
any ideas of their being well fitted for 
feeing* eating, or running, ever prelent 
themfelves. What idea of ule is it that 
flowers excite, the moft beautiful part of 
• the vegetable world? It is true, that the 

in- 
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infinitely wife and good Creator has of 
his bounty, frequently joined beauty to 
thofe things which he has made ufeful to 
us; but this does not prove that an idea 
of ufe and beauty are the fame thing, 
or that they are any way dependent on 
each other. 

SECT. VII. 


The real effe< 3 s of FITNESS. 

1 


W HEN I excluded proportion and 
fitnefs from any fhare in beauty, 
I did not by any means intend to fay 
that they were of no value, or that they 
ought to be difregarded in works of 
art. Works of art are the proper iphere 
of their power; and here it is that they 
have their full effedl. Whenever the 
wi/dom of our Creator intended that we 
Ihould be affedted with any thing, he 
did not confide the execution of hi$ de- 
fign to the languid and precarious ope- 
O 3 ration 
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ration of pur reafbn; bat he tndued if- 
With powers and properties that prevent 
the underftanding, and even the will, 
which feizing npon the fenfes and ima¬ 
gination, captivate the foul before the 
underftandipg is ready either to join with 
them or to oppofe them. , It is by a 
long deduction and much ftudy that we 
difcover the adorable wifdom of God in 
}jis works: when we difcover it, the 
effedt is very different, not only in the 
manner of acquiring it, but in its owq 
nature, from that which ftrikes us with¬ 
out any preparation from the fublime 
or the beautiful. How different is the 
fatisfadtion Of an anatomift, who dis¬ 
covers the ufe of the mufcles and of the 
Jkin ? the excellent contrivance of the 
pne for the various movements of the 
body, and the wonderful texture of the 
other, at once a general covering, and 
at once a. general outlet as well as in*' 
let; how different is this from the affe¬ 
ction which pofTeffes an ordinary map 

at 
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A 

at die fight .of a delicate fmodth Skin, 
and all the other parts of beauty .which 
require no inveftigation to be perceiV-'. 

• ed? In the former cafe, whilft we look \ 
up to the maker with admiration and 
praifo, the objed which caufes it may 
be odious and diftafteful; the latter very 
often fo touches us by its power on the 
imagination, that we examine but little 
into die artifice of its contrivance; and 
we have need of a Strong effort of our 
reafon to difen tangle our minds from the 
allurements of the objed to a confide- 
ration of that wifdom which invented 
fo powerful a machine. The effed of 
proportion and fitnefs, at lead: fo far as 
they proceed from a mere consideration 
of the work itfelf, produce approbation, 
the acquiefcence of the understanding, 
but not love, nor any paffion of that 
Species. When we examine the Slru- 
dure of a watch, when we come to 
know thoroughly the ufe of eveiy part 
of it,, fatisfied as we are with the fit- 
O 4 nefs 
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nefs of the whole, we are far enough, 
from, perceiving any thing like beauty in. 
the watch-work itfelfj blit let us look. 
cn the cafe, the labour of fome curious • 
artift in engraving, with little or no 
idea of ufe, , we fla.aH have a much liver 
Jier idea of beauty than we ever could 
have had from the watch itfelf, though 
the mafter-piece pf Graham. In beauty, 
as 1 faid, the effect is previous to any 
knowledge of the ufej but to judge of 
proportion, we muft know the end for 
which any work i6 defigned. Accord¬ 
ing to the end the proportion varies.. 
Thus there is one proportion of a tower, 
another of an houfe 3 one proportion of 
a gallery, another of an hall, another 
of a chamber. To judge of the pror 
portions of thefe, you muft be firft acr 
qnainted with the purppfes fqr which 
they were defigned. Good fenfe and 
experience acting together, find put what 
is fit to be done in every work of art. 
We are rational creatures, ^nd in all out 
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works we ought to regard their end arid 
purpofe; the gratification of any paf- 
fion, how innocent foever, ought only 
to be of fecondary confideration. Here¬ 
in is placed the real power of fitnefs and 
proportion; they operate on the under- 
Handing confidering then), which ap-> 
proves the work and acquiefces in it. 
The paffions, and the imagination which 
principally raifes them, have here very 
little to .dp. When a room appear? in 
its original "nakednefs, bare walls and a 
plain cielingj; let its proportion be ever 
lb excellent, it pleafes very little; & cold 
approbation is the utmoft we can reach; 
-a much worfe proportioned room with 
elegant mouldings and fine feftoons, 
glades, and other merely ornamental 
furniture, will make the imagination re¬ 
volt againft the reafon; it will pleafe 
much more than the naked proportion 
of the firft room which the underftand- 
ipg has fo much approved, as admirably 
fitted for its purpofes. What ,1 have 

her? 
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hiere faid and before concerning propor¬ 
tion, is by no means to perfuade people' 
abfurdly to neglect the idea of ufe in the 
works of- art. It is only to Shew that 
thefe excellent things, beauty and pro¬ 
portion, are not the fame; not that they 
Should either of them be difregarded. 

S E C T. VIII. 

The RECAPITULATION. 

O N the whole; if fucb parts in 
human bodies as are found pro¬ 
portioned, were likewife constantly found 
beautiful, as they certainly are not; or 
if they were fo Situated, as that a plea- 
fure might flow from the comparison,' 
which they feldom are; or if any assign¬ 
able proportions were found, either in 
plants or animals, which were- always 
attended with beauty, which never was 
the cafe; or if, where parts were well 
adapted to their purposes, they were 
4 con- 
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(Gopftantly beautiful, and when no ufe 
appeared, there was no beauty, which 
is contrary to. all experience; we might 
conclude, that beauty confifted in pro¬ 
portion or utility. But fince, in all re- 
fpefts, the cafe is quite ojherwife; we 
may be fatisfied that beauty does not 
depend on thefe, lpt it owe its origin $q 
what elfe it will. 

SECT. IX. 

Perfe&ion not the caufe of BEAUTY, 

T HERE is another notion current, 
pretty qlofely allied to the former; 
that PerfeStion is the conftituent caufe of 
beauty. This opinion has been made 
to extend much farther than to fenfible 
objedts. But in thefe, fq far is perfe-? 
dtion, confidered as fuch, from being 
the caufe of beauty; that this quality, 
where it is higheft in the female fex, 
jdrqoft always carries with it an idea of 

Weajt- 
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we^knqfs, and imperfection., Women are 

yery-fi^nfible of this; for which reafon, 

they; learn-to Hfp,to totter.in their walk, 

to conterfeit weaknefs, and even fick- 

ncfs. In all this, they are guided by na-. 

ture. Beauty in diitrefs is much the 
■ 

moft affeCting beauty. Bluihing has 
little lefs power j and modefly in gene¬ 
ral, which is a tacit allowance of im¬ 
perfection, is itfelf confidered as an ami¬ 
able quality, and certainly heightens 
every other that is fo. I know it is in 
eypry body’s mouthj .that we ought to 
love perfection. This is to me a fuffi- 
cient proof, that it is. not the ‘ proper 
objed of love. Who ever fajd, we 
ought, %o love a fine woman, or even any 
of tbefe beautiful animals, which pleafe 
us? Here to be affeCted, there is no need 
of the concurrence o£ oqr will. 
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i 

'SECT. I 

How far the idea of BEAUTY may be 
applied to the qualities of the hllND. 

N OR is this remark in general lels 
applicable to the qualities of the 
mind. Thofe virtues which caufe ad¬ 
miration, and are of the fuhlimer kind* 
produce terror rather than love. Suck 
as fortitude, juftice, wifdom, and the ' 
like. Never was any man amiable by 
force of thefe qualities. Thofe which 
engage our hearts, which imprefs us 
with a fenfe of lovelinefs, are the lofter 
virtues; eafinefs of temper, companion, 
kmdnefs and liberality; though certainly 
thofe latter are of lefs immediate and 
momentous concern to fociety, and of 
lefs dignity. But it is for that reafon 
that they are fo amiable. The great vir¬ 
tues turn principally on dangers, punifh- 
ments, and troubles, and are exercifed 

rather 
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rather in preventing the worft mifchiefsi 
than in difpenfing favours; and are there¬ 
fore not lovely, though highly venerable. 
The fubordinate turn on reliefs, gratifi- 
cations, and indulgences; and are there¬ 
fore more lovely; ‘ though inferior in 
dignity t Thofe perfons who creep into 
the hearts of moll. people* who are 
chofen as the companions of their fofter 
hours, and their reliefs from care and 
anxiety, are never perfons of jfhining 
qualities, nor ftrong virtues. It is ra¬ 
ther the foft green of the foul on which 
we reft our eyes, that are fatigued with 
beholding more glaring objects. It is 
worth obferving how we feel ourfclves 
affedted in reading the characters of 
Cxfor, and Cato, as they are fo finely 
drawn and contrafted in Salluft. In one* 
the ignoftendo, largiundo ; in the other* 
nil largiundo. In one, the mfens per - 
fugium} in the other* malis pernicienL 
In the latter we have much to admire* 
much to reverence* and perhaps fome-» 

thing 
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thing to fearj we refpedl him, but we 
refpedt him at a diftauce. The former 
makes us familiar with him j we love 
him, and he leads us whither he pleafes. 
To draw things clofer to our rft and 
mod natural feelings, I will add a re¬ 
mark made upon reading this fe&ion 
by an ingenious friend. The autho¬ 
rity of a father, fb ufeful to our well¬ 
being, and fb juftly venerable upon all 
accounts, hinders us from having that 
entire love for him that we have for our 
mothers, where the parental authority is 
afrnoft melted down into the mother’s 
fondnefs, and indulgence. But we gene¬ 
rally have a great love for our grandfa¬ 
thers, in whom this authority is rrmov- 
' ed a degree from us, and where the 
weaknefs of age melk>w6 it into feme* 
thing of a feminine partiality. 


SECT. 
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SECT, XI. 

How far the idea of BEAUTY may bd 
applied to VIRTUE. • 

F ROM what has been faid in the 
foregoing fedfcion* we may eafily 
fee, how far the application of beauty 
to virtue may be made with propriety. 
The general application of this qua¬ 
lity to virtue, has a ftrong tendency 
to confound our .ideas of things; and 
it has given rife to an infinite deal 
of whimfical theory ; as the affixing the 
name of beauty to proportion, congrui- 
ty and perfection, as well as to quali¬ 
ties of things yet more remote from our 
natural ideas of it, and from one ano¬ 
ther, has tended to confound our'ideas 
of beauty, and left us no ftandard or 
rule to judge by, that was not even more 
uncertain and fallacious than our own 
fancies. This loofe and inaccurate man¬ 
ner 
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tier of (peaking, has therefore milled us 
both in the theory of tafte and of mo¬ 
rals j and induced us to remove the lcience 
of our duties from their proper bafis* 
(our reafon, our relations, and our neceA 
fitiesj) to reft it upon foundations alto* 
gether vifionary and unfubftantial; 

SECT. XII, 

The real caufe of BEAUTY, 

H AVING endeavbured to diew 
what beauty isndt, it rerriains that 
we (hould examine, at leaft with equal 
attention, in what it really corififts: 
Beauty is a thing much too affe&ing riot 
to depend upon fome pofitive quali* 

, ties. And, fince it is no creature of 
our reafon, fince it ftrikes us without 
any reference to ufei and even where 
n'o qfe at all can be difcerned, fince the 
Order and method of nature is generally 
very different from our meafures' and 
P pro* 
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proportions, we mull concludethat beauty 
is, for the greater part, fome quality in 
bodies, acting mechanically upon the 
human mind by the intervention of the 
ienfes. We ought therefore to conlider 
attentively in what manner thole fenfible 
qualities are difpoled, in fuch things •as 
by experience we find beautiful, or which 
excite in us- the paffion of love, or lome 
correlpondent affe&ion. 

SECT. XIII. 

Beautiful objects fin all. 

T HE moft obvious point that pre- 
fents itfelf to us in examining 
any objeft, is its extent or quantity. 
And what degree of extent prevails in' 
bodies, that are held beautiful, may be 
gathered from the ufual manner of ex- 
preffion concerning it. I am told that, 
if* moft languages, the objects of love- 
are fpoken of under diminutive epithets. 

It 
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It is fo in all the languages of which I 
have any knowledge. In Greek the /cov, 
and other diminutive terras are almoft 
always the terms of affection and ten- 
demefs. Thefe diminutives were com¬ 
monly added by the Greeks, to the 
names of perfons with whom they con¬ 
verted on terms of friendfhip and fami¬ 
liarity. Though the Romans were af 
people of left quick and delicate feel¬ 
ings, yet they naturally Aid into the lef- 
fening termination upon the fame occa- 
lions. Anciently' in the Engliih lan¬ 
guage the diminishing ling was added to* 
the names of perfons, and things that 
were the objects of love. Some we re¬ 
tain dill, as darling, (or little dear) and 1 
a few others. But to this day in ordi¬ 
nary" converfation, it is ufual to add the 1 
endearing name of little to every thing* 
we love; the French and Italians make-- 
ufe of thefe affe&ionate diminutives even 
more than we. In the animal creation, 
out of our own fpecies, it is the ftnall 
P 2 we 
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we are inclined to be fond of; little 
birds, and fome of the (mailer kinds of 
beads. A great beautiful thing is a 
manner of expreflion fcarcely ever ufed; 
but that of a great ugly thing, is very 
common. There is a wide differenc.e 
between admiration and love. The fub- 
lime, which is the caufe of the former, 
always dwells on great objedfcs, and ter¬ 
rible; the latter on fmall ones, andplea- 
fing; we fubmit to what we admire, 
but we love what fubmits to us; in one 
cafe we are forced, in the other we are 
flattered into compliance. In (hort, the 
ideas of the fublime and the beautiful 
fland on foundations fo different, that it 
is hard, I had aimofl faid impoffible, to 
think of reconciling them in the fame 
fubjedl, without confiderably leflening 
the effect of the one or Ihe other upon 
the paflions. So that attending to their 
quantity, beautiful objedts are compara¬ 
tively fmall.’ 

« • 
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SECT. XIV. 

S M O O T H N E S S. 

T HE next property conftantly ob- 
fervable in fuch objedts is * Smooth - 
nefs. A quality fo eflential to beauty, 
that I do not now recolledt any thing 
beautiful that is not fmooth. In trees 
and flowers, fmooth leaves are beauti¬ 
ful; fmooth flopes of earth in gardens; 
fmooth ftreams in the landfcape; fmooth 
coats of birds and beafls in animal beau¬ 
ties; in fine women, fmooth Ikins; and 
in feveral forts of ornamental furniture, 
fmooth and poliihed furfaces. A very 
confiderable part of the effedt of beauty 
is owing to this quality; indeed the moft 
confiderable. For take any beautiful 
objedt, and give it a broken and rugged 
furface, and however well formed it 
may be in pther refpedts, it pleafes no 
P 3 longer, 
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longer. Whereas let it want ever fb 
many of the other conftituents, if it 
wants not this, it becomes more pleafing 
than almoft all the others without it, 
This feems to me fo evident, that I am 
a good deal furprifdd, that none who 
have handled the fubjedt have made any 
mention of the quality of fmoothnefs 
in the enumeration of thofe that go to 
the forming of beauty. For indeed any 
ruggednefi, any hidden projection, any 
lharp angle, , is in the higheft degree con-r • 
tcary to that idea. 


SECT. XV. 

Gradual VARIATION. 

B UT as perfectly beautiful bodies 
are not compolibd of angular parts, 
fo their parts never continue long in 
the fame right line. *f* They vary 
their direction every moment, and thpy 

change 
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Change under the eye by a deviation 
continually carrying on, hut for whole 
beginning or end you will find it diffi¬ 
cult to afcertain a point. The view of 
a beautiful bird will illuftrate this ob- 
fervation. Here we fee the head in- 
creafing infenfibly to the middle, from 
■whence it leffens gradually until it mixss 
with the neck; the neck lofes itfelf in a 
larger fwell, which continues to the 
middle of die body, when the whole de- 
creafes again to the tail; the tail takes 
a new direction; but it fbon varies its 
new courfe; it blends again with the 
other parts; and the line is perpetually 
changing, above, below, upon every 
fide. In this defcription I have before 
me the idea of a dove; it agrees very 
Well with moil of the conditions of 
beauty. It is fmooth arid downy; its 
parts are (to ufe that expreffion) melted 
into one another; you are prefented 
with no fudden protuberance through 
the whole, and ydf the whole is conti- 
P 4 nually 
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pually changing. Obferve that part of 
a beautiful woman where (he is perhaps 
the moil beautiful, about the neck an<l 
breafts $ the fmpothnefs; the foftnefs ; 
the eafy and infeqfible fwell; the variety 
pf the furface, which is never for the 
fmalleft fpace the fame; the deceitful 
fnaze, through which the unready eye 
flides giddily, without knowing where 
to fix, or whither it is carried. Is not 
this a demonstration of that change of 
furface continual, and yet hardly percepr 
tible at any pojnt which forms one of 
the great conftituents of beauty? It gives 
me no Small pleafure tp find that J can 
ftrengthen my theory ip this point, by 
the opinion of the very ingeniops Mr. 
Hogarth; whofe idea of the line of 
beauty I take in general tp be extreme¬ 
ly juft. But the idea pf variation, 
without attending fp accurately to the 
manner of the variation, has led him to 
popfider angular figures as beautiful; thefe 
figures, it is true, \ify greatly; yet they 

vary 
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vary in a fudden and broken manner; and 
I do not find any natural objedt which is 
angular, and at the fame time beautiful. 
Indeed few natural objedts are entirely an¬ 
gular. But I think thofe which approach 
the moil nearly to it are the uglieft. 
I muft add too, that, fo far as I could ob* 
ferve of nature, though the varied lino 
is that alone in which complete beauty is 
found, yetthere is no particular line which 
is always found in the moll completely 
beautiful; and which is therefore beau¬ 
tiful in preference to all other lines. At 
lefcft I never cou^d obferve it. 


4 
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SEC T. XVI. 

delicacy’ 

A N. air of robuftrrefs and ftrength 
. is very prejudicial to beauty. An 
appearance of delicacj , and even of fra¬ 
gility, ii almoft eflbntial to it. Who¬ 
ever examinee the vegetable or animal 
creation, will find this obfervation to be 
founded in nature. It is not die oak, 
the afh, or the elm, or aiiy of the ro- 
bull trees of the foreft, which we con- 
fider as beautiful; they are aweful and 
majeftic; they infpire a fort of reve¬ 
rence. It is the delicate myrtle, it is 
the orange, it is the almond, it is the 
jeflamine, it is the vine, which we look 
on as vegetable beauties. It *is the 
flowery fpecies, fo remarkable for its weak- 
nefs and momentary duration, that gives 
us the livelieft idea of beauty, and ele¬ 
gance. Among animalsthe greyhound 
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is more beautiful than the maftiff; and 
the delicacy of 4 gennet, a barb, or an 
Arabian horfe, is much more amiable 
than the ftrength and inability of fome 
horfes of war or carriage. I need here 
fay litde of the fair fex, where I believe 
the point will be eafily allowed me. 
The beauty of women is confiderably 
owing to their weaknefs, or delicacy, 
and is even enchanced by their timidity, 
a .quality of mind analogous to it. I 
would not here be underftoocj to fay, 
that weaknefs betraying very bad health 
has any jfhare in beauty; but the ill ef- 
feft of this is not becaufe it is weak¬ 
ness, but becaufe the ill flats of health 
which produces fuch weaknefs alters the 
other conditions of beauty; the parts in 
fuch a cafe collapfej the bright colour, 
the lumen furpureum juventee is gone; 
and the fine variation is loft in wrinkles, 
fpdden breaks, and right lines. 
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SECT. XVII. 

Beauty in COLOUR. 

A S; to the colours ufually found in 
beautiful bodies; it may be fome- 
what difficult to afeertain them, becaufe 
in the feveral parts of nature, there is 
an infinite variety. However, even in 
this variety, we may mark out fome- 
thing on which to fettle. Firft, the 
colours of beautiful.bodies muft not be. 
dufky or muddy, but clean and fair. Se¬ 
condly; they muft not be of the ftrongf 
eft kind. Thofe which feero moft ap¬ 
propriated to beauty, are the milder of 
every, fort; light greens; foft blues;, 
weak whites; pink reds; and violets. 
Thirdly, if the colours be ftrong and vi¬ 
vid, they are always diverfified, and the 
objedt is never.of one ftrong colour; there 
are almoft always fuch a number of 
them (as in variegated flowers) that the 
; .1 : (trength 
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ftrength and glare of each is confidera- 
bly abated. In a fine complexion, there 
js not only lome variety in the colour¬ 
ing, but the colours, neither the red 
nor the white are ftrong and glaring. 
Befides, they are mixed in fuch a man¬ 
ner, and with fuch gradations, that it is 
impoffible to fix the bounds. On the fame 
principle it is, that the dubious colour 
in the necks and tails of peacocks, and 
about the heads of drakes, is fo very 
agreeable. In reality, the beauty both 
of fhape and colouring are as nearly re¬ 
lated, as we can well fuppofe it poffible 
for things of fuch different natures to 
be. 


SECT. 
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SECT. XVIII. 

RECAPITULATION, 

O N the whole, the qualities of 
beauty, as they are merely fenfi*« 
ble qualities, are the following. Firft, 
to be comparatively- lrnall. Secondly, 
to be fmooth. Thirdly, to have a va¬ 
riety in the direction of the parts; but 
fourthly, to have thofe parts not angu¬ 
lar, but melted as it were into each other. 
Fifthly, to be of a delicate frame with-* 
out any remarkable appearance offtrength. 
Sixthly, to have its colours clear and 
bright; but not very ftrong and glaring. 
Seventhly, or if it fhould have any gla¬ 
ring colour, to have it diverfified with 
others. Thefe are, I believe, the pro¬ 
perties on which beauty depends; pro¬ 
perties *that operate by nature, and are 
lefs liable to be altered by caprice, or 

con- 
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confounded by a diverfity of taftes, than 
any others. 

SECT. XIX. 

The PHYSIOGNOMY. 

T HE Pbyfiognomy has a confider- 
able fhare in beauty, efpecially in 
that of our own lpecies. The manners 
give a certain determination to the coun¬ 
tenance, which being obferved to cor- 
refpond pretty regularly with them, is 
capable of joining the effedt of certain 
agreeable qualities of the mind to thole 
of the .body. So that to form a finiflied 
human beauty, and to give it its full in¬ 
fluence, the face mull: be exprelflve off 
fuch gentle and amiable qualities, as cor- 
relpond with the foftnefs, fmoothnefs, 
and delicacy of the outward form. 
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sect, xx: 

The EYE. 

I HAVE hitherto purpofely omitted 
to (peak of the Eye, which has lb 
great a fhare in the beauty of the ani¬ 
mal creation, as it did not fall fo ealily 
under the foregoing heads, though in 
faft it is reducible to the fame principles. 
I think then, that the beauty of the eye 
confifts, firft, in its clearnefs', what cd~ 
loured eye Ihall pleafe raoft, depends a 
good deal on particular fancies; buf 
none are pleafed with an eye, whole 
water (to ufe that term) is dull and 
muddy.* We are pleafed with the eye m 
this view, on the principle upon which 
we like diamonds, clear water, glafs, and 
fuch like tranlparent fubrtances. Second-* 
ly, the motion of the eye contributes td 
its beauty, by continually Ihifting. its di¬ 
rection) 
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fcdlion; but a flow and languid motion id 
more beautiful than a brifk one; the latter 
is enlivening; the former lovely. Thirdly* 
with regard to the union of the eye with 
the neighbouring parts, it is to hold the 
lame rule that is given of other beauti¬ 
ful ones; it is not to make a ftrong de¬ 
viation from the line of the neighbour¬ 
ing parts; nor to verge into any exadt 
geometrical figure. Befides all this, the 
eye affedts, as it is exprefiive of lbmd 
qualities of the mind, and its principal 
power generally ariles from this; fo that 
what we have juft faid of the phyfiog- 
homy is applicable here. 

£ E C f. X&L 
UdLibfESS. 

I *f may perhaps appear like a fort of 
repetition of what we have before 
faid, to infift here upon the nature of 
fyglinefs. As I imagine it to be in all re- 

fpedls 
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fpedts the oppofite to thole qualities 
which we have laid down for the con* 
ftituents of beauty. But though uglinefi 
be the oppofite to beauty, it is not the 
oppofite to proportion and fitneft. For 
it is pofiible that a thihg may be very 
ugly with any proportions, and with a 
perfect fithefs to any ufes. , Uglinefe £ 
imagine iikewife to be confident enough 
with an idea of the fublime. But I would 
by fto lheartS infinuate that uglinefs of 
ttfelf is a fublime idea, tfnlefs united 
with fueh qualities as excite k ftrong 
terror. 

SECT. XXII. 

GRACE. 

Racefulnefs is an idea not very diffe- 
^ rent frdm beauty 4 Jt :coftfiKls hi 
much the feme things. Ghatefuhsefs is 
an idea belonging to faftutfe and tnotttfi. 
In both theife, to be graceful, it is tequi* 

fite 
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file, that there. be no appearance of diffi¬ 
culty; there is required a fit all inflexion 
of the body rand a compofure of the 
parts in fuch a Manner, as hot to in¬ 
cumber each other, nor to appear di¬ 
vided by fbarp and ludden angles. In 
this cafe, this roundnefs, this delicacy 
of attitude’ and Motion, it is that all the 
magic of grace ocartMs, and* what is 
called its qnoi; ab will be 

obvious to any obferver who cpnfiders 
attentively the Venus de Medicis, die 
Antinous, or. any flatus generally allowed 
to be graceful in an high degree; *' 

SECT. XXIII. 

ELEGANCE and SPECIOUSNESS. 

W HEN any body is compofed of 
parts fmooth and polifhed, with¬ 
out prefling upon each other, without 
fhewing any ruggednefs or confufion, 
and at the fame time affefting fome re~ 
Qjt gular 
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-gular Jhape, I call elegant . It is clofe- 
:ly. allied to the beautiful, differing from 
if only in this regularity; which how¬ 
ever, as it makes a very material diffe- 
rence, in the affedtion produced, may 
very well confritute another fpecies. Un¬ 
der this head I rank thofe delicate and re¬ 
gular works of art, that imitate no deter¬ 
minate object in nature, as elegant build¬ 
ings, and pieces of furniture. When 
any objedfc partakes of the.abovemention- 
.ed qifalities, or of thofe of beautiful 
bodies, and is withal of great ditnen- 
fionsj it is full as remote from the idea 
of mere beauty. I call it Jine or fpe- 
cious . 1 . . 
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SECT. XXIV, 

The beautiful in FEELING, 

T H E foregoingdefcription of beauty, 
fo far as it is taken in by the eye, 
may be greatly illuftrated by defcribing 
the nature of objects, which produce 
a fimilar effedt through the touch. This 
I call the beautiful in Feeling. It corre- 
fponds wonderfully with what caufe 9 
the fame fpecies of pleafure to the fight. 
There is a chain in all our fenfationsj 
they are all but different forts of feel¬ 
ings, calculated to be affedted by vari¬ 
ous forts of objedts, but all to be affedc- 
ed after the fame manner. All bodies 
that are pleafant to the touch, are fb by 
the flightnefs of the refiftance they make. 
Refiftance is either to motion along the 
{urface, or to the preffure of the parts 
pn one another j if the former be flight, 
\vq call the body, fmooth, if the latter. 
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foft. The chief pleafure we receive by 
feeling, is in the one or the other of 
thefe qualities; and if there be a combi¬ 
nation of both, our pleafure is greatly in- 
creafed. This is fo plain, that it is ra¬ 
ther more fit to illuflrate other things, 
than to be illuftrated itfelf by an ex¬ 
ample. The next fource of pleafure in 
this fenfe, as in every other, is the conti¬ 
nually prefenting fomewhat new; and 
we find that - bodies which continually 
vary their furface, are much the molt 
pleafant, -or beautiful, to die feeling, as 
any one that pleafes may experience. 
The third property in fuch objedts is, 
that though the. furface continually va¬ 
ries its direction, it never varies it fud- 
denly. The application of any thing 
fudden, even though the impreffion it¬ 
felf have little or nothing of violence, 
is difogreeable. The quick application 
of a finger a little warmer or colder than 
ufual, without notice, makes us ftartj a 
flight tap on the fhoulder not expect¬ 
ed. 
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cd, has the fame effect. Hence it i$ 
that angular bodies bodies that fudden- 
ly yary the direction of the outline, af¬ 
ford fo little pleafurp to the feeling. 
Every fuch change is a fort of climbing 
or falling in miniature; fo that fcjuares, 
triangles, and other angular figures, are 
neither beautiful to the fight not feeling. 
Whoever compares his date of mind, 
on feeling fofr, fmootb, variated, unan- 
gular bodies, with that in which he 
finds himfelf, on the view of a beautiful 
objeft, will perceive a very (hiking ana¬ 
logy in the effects of both; and which 
may go a good way towards defcovering 
their common caufe. Feeling and fight 
in this refpedf, differ in but a few points. 
The touch takes in the pleafure of foft- 
nefs, which is not primarily an objedfc 
pffight; the fight on the other hand 
comprehends colour, which can hardly 
be made perceptible to the touch; the 
touch again has the advantage in a new 
idea of pleafure refulting from a mode- 
0^4 rate 
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rate degree of warmth} but the eye tri-. 
ymphs in the infinite extent and mul¬ 
tiplicity of its objects. But there is fuch 
a fimilitude in the pleafures of thefe 
fenfes, that I am apt to fancy, if it were 
poffible that one might difcern colour by 
feeling, (as it is faid fpme bljnd men 
have done) that the fame colours, an<| 
the feme difpofition of colouring, which 
are found beautifbj to the fight, would 
be found likewife moft grateful to the 
touch. But letting afide conjectures, le$ 
ps pafs to the other fenfej of hearing. 

SECT. XXV, 

The beautiful in SOUNDS. 


I N this fenfe we find an equal apti¬ 
tude to be affeCted in a foft and de-. 


licate manner} and how far fweet or 
beautiful founds agree with our de¬ 
scriptions of beauty in other fenfes, the 


'^xrgriepce of every one mult decide. 
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Milton has dcfcribed this fpecies of mu-* 
fic in one of his juvenile poems*. J 
need not fay that Milton was perfectly 
well verfed in that art; and that no man 
had a finer ear, with a happier manner 
pf exprefling the affe&ions of one fenfp 
hy metaphors taken from another. Thp 
defeription is as follows. 


1 —And ever agmnft eating cares. 

Lap me infoft Lydian airs; 

In notes with many a winding bout 
linked fweetnefs long drawn out; 

With wanton heed , and giddy cunning ,, 
ffie melting voice through mazes running; 
Untwifting all the chains that tye 
The hidden foul of harmony . 

Let us parallel this with the foftnefi, the 
winding furface, the unbroken continu¬ 
ance, the eafy gradation of the beauti¬ 
ful in other things; and all the diverfi- 

ties 
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ties of the feveral fenfes, with all their 
feveral affcdtfons, will rather help to 
throw lights from one another to fini/h 
one clear, confident idea of the whole, 
than to obfcure it by their intricacy and 
variety. 

To the abovementidned defcription I 
/hall add one or two remarks. The firft 
is; that the beautiful in mufic will not 
bear that loudne/s and ftrength of Zounds, 
which may be ufed to rai/e other paflions; 
nor notes, which are ZhriU, or barfh, or 
deep; .it agrees bed: with luch as are 
clear, even, /mootb, and weak. The 
fecond is; that great variety, and quick 
tranfitions from one meahire or tone 
to another, are contrary to the genius of 
the beautiful in mufic. Such f tranfi¬ 
tions often excite mirth, or other fud- 
den and tumultuous pa/Iions; but not 
that /inking, that melting, that languor, 
which is the charadteriftical effedt of the 

beau¬ 
ts I ne’er am merry, when I hear fweet mufic. 

Shakespear. 
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beautiful, as it regards every fenfe. The 
paffion excited by beauty is in fadt nearer 
to a fpecies of melancholy, than to jollity 
and mirth. I do not here mean to con¬ 
fine mufic to any one fpecies of notes, or 
tones, neither is it an art in which I can 
fay I have any great fkill. My fble de- 
in this remark is, to fettle a confi¬ 
dent idea of beauty. The infinite va¬ 
riety of the affedtions of the foul will 
fuggeit to a good head, and fkilful ear, 
a variety of fuch founds, as are fitted to 
raife them. It can be nq prejudice to 
this, to clear and diflinguifh feme few 
particulars, that belong to the fame 
clafs, and are confident with each other, 
from the immenfe croud of different, 
and femetimes contradictory ideas, that 
rank .vulgarly under the ftandard of 
beauty. And of thefe it is my intention 
to mark fuch only of the leading points 
as fhew the conformity of the fenfe of 
hearing, with all the other fenfes in the 
article of their pleafures. 

SECT. 
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SECT. XXVI. 

T A S T E and S M E L L. 

T HIS general agreement of the 
fenfes is yet more evident on mi¬ 
nutely confidering thofe of tafte and 
fin ell. We metaphorically apply the 
idea of fweetnefs to fights, and founds; 
but as the qualities of bodies by which 
they are fitted to excite either pleafure 
or pain in thefe fenfes, are not lb obvi¬ 
ous as they are in the others, we fhall 
refer an explanation of their analogy, 
which is a very clofe one, to that part, 
wherein we come to confider the com¬ 
mon efficient caufe of beauty as it re¬ 
gards all the fenfes. I do not think any 
thing better fitted to eftablifh a clear and 
fettled idea of vifual beauty, than this 
way of examining the fimilar pleafures 
of other fenfes; for one part is fbme- 
titnes dear in one of the fenfes, that is 

tnore 
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tnore obfqure in another; and when 
there is a clear concurrence of all, wi 
may with more certainty fpeak of an} 
one of them. By this means, they beai 
witnefs to each other; nature is, as ii 
were, fcrutinized; and we report no* 
thing of her, but what we receive from 
her own information. 

SECT. XXVII 

The Sublime and Beautiful compared. 

O N doling this general view of 
beauty, it naturally occurs, that 
we Ihould compare it with the fublime; 
and in this companion there appears a 
remarkable contrail. For fublime ob- 
jedts are vail in thdr dimenfions, beau¬ 
tiful ones comparatively fmall; beauty 
Ihould be fmooth, and polilhed; the 
great, rugged ■ and negligent; beauty 
Ihould fhun the right line, yet deviate 
from it infenfibly; the great in many 

cafes 
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cafes loves the right line, and when it 
deviates, it often makes a ftrong devia¬ 
tion; beauty fhould not be obfeure; the 
great ought to be dark and gloomy; 
beauty fliould be light and delicate; the 
great ought to be folid* and even maf- 
five. They are indeed ideas of a very 
different nature, one being founded oh 
pain, the other on pleafure; and how¬ 
ever they may vary afterwards from the 
diredl nature of their caufes, yet thefe 
caufes keep up an eternal diftindtion be¬ 
tween them, a diftindtion never to be 
forgotten by any whofe txufinefs it is to 
affedl the pafiions. In the infinite va¬ 
riety of natural combinations we rrroft 
expeft to find the qualities of things 
the moft remote imaginable from each 
other united in die feme objedt. We 
muff expedt alio to find combinations of 
the fame kind in the* works of art. But 
when we confider the power of an objedt 
upon our paffions, we muff know that 
when any thing is intended to affedfc the 
4 mind 
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X ' 

mind by the force of fome predominant 
property, the affedtion produced is like 
to be the more uniform and perfedt, if 
all the other properties or qualities of the 
objedt be of the fame nature, and tend¬ 
ing to the fame defign as the principal; 

- If black and white blend, /often, and unite , 

A tboufand ways, are there no black and white? 

If the qualities of the fublime and beau¬ 
tiful are fometimes found united, does 
this prove, that they are the fame, does 
it prove, that they are any way allied, 
does it prove even that they are not op- 
polite and contradictory? Black and 
white may foften, may blend, but they 
are not therefore the fame. Nor when 
they are lo loftened and blended with 
each other, or with different colours, is 
the power of black as black, or of white 
as white, lo ftrong as when each Hands 
uniform and diftinguifhed. 

The end of the Third Part. 
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A 

Philofbphical Enquiry 

INTOTH& 

Origin of our Ideas 
q f t h e 

Sublime and Beautiful. 
PART IV. 

f 

SECT. I. 

Of the efficient caufe of the SUBLIME 
and BEAUTIFUL. 

W HEN I fay, I intend to enquire 
into the efficient caufe of fub- 
liraity and beauty, I would not be un- 
derftood to fay, that I can come to 
the ultimate caufe. I do npt pretend* 
that I (ball ever be able to explain, why 
certain affections of the body produce 
R fucb 
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fuch a diftindt emotion of mind, and no 
other; or why the body is at all affedted 
by the mind, or the mind by the body. 
A -little thought will fhew this to be im- 
poffible. But I conceive, if we can dif- 
cover what affedtions of the mind pro¬ 
duced certain emotions of the body; and 
what diftindt feelings and qualities of 
body fhaU produce certain determinate 
paflions in the mind, and ho others', I 
fancy a great deal will be done; fbme- 
thing not unufeful towards a diftindt 
knowledge of pur paflions, fo far at leaft 
as we have them at prefent under our 
confide ration. This is. all, I believe, we 
can do. Jf-we could advance a ftep far¬ 
ther, difficulties would ftill remain, as 
we fhould be ftill equally diftant from the 
firft caufe. When Newton ftrftdifcbver- 
ed the property of attradtion, and fettled 
its laws; he found it ferved very well toex- 
plain feveral of themoft reiharkableph*- 
nomena in nature; but yet with reference 
to the general lyftem-of things, he ebuld 

confider 
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COnfider attraction but as an effect, wht 

* •• •# 

catife at that time he did not attempt 
trace. But when he afterwards began i 
account for it by a fubtle elailic ifctht 
this great man (if in fo great a man it 1 
Hot impious to difcover any thing like 
blemifh) feemed to have quitted bis ufu 
cautious manner of phUofbphiiing; fine 
perhaps, allowing all that Jias been ad 
vanced on this fubjeCt to be fufficientl 
proved, 1 think it leaves us with as man 
difficulties as it found us. That grea 
chain of caufes, which linking one t< 
another even to the throne of God him 
felf, can never be unravelled by any in- 
duftry of ours. When we go but one 
ftep beyond the immediately fenhhle qua¬ 
lities of things, we go out of our depths 
All we do after, is but a faint druggie, 
that fbews we are in an element which 
does not belong to us. So that when 1 
fjpeak of caufe, and efficient caufe, I only 
mean, certain affections of the mind, that 
caufe certain changes in the body; or 
R a certain 
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certain powers and properties in bodies^ 
that work a change in the mind. As if 
I were to explain the motion of a body 
falling to the ground, I would fay it was 
caufed by gravity, and 1 would endeavour 
to fhew after what manner this power 
operated, without attempting to fhew 
why it operated in this manner; or if I 
were to explain the effects of bodies 
ftriking one another by the common laws 
of percuflion, I fhould not endeavour to 
explain how motion itfelf is communi¬ 
cated. 

t 

SECT. II. 

ASSOCIATION 

I T is no fmall bar in the way of our 
enquiry into the caufe of our paffions, 
that the occafion of many of them are 
given, and that their governing motions 
are communicated at a time when we 
have not capacity to reflect on them; at 

a time 
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a time of which all fort of memory is 
worn out of our minds. For befides fuch 
things as affedt us in various manners ac¬ 
cording to their natural powers; there 
are afiociations made at that early leafon, 
which we find it very hard afterwards to 
diftinguifh from natural effedts.' Not to 
mention the unaccountable antipathies 
which we find in many perfons, we all 
find it impofiible to remember when a 
fteep became more terrible than a plain; 
or fire or water more terrible than a 
clod of earth; though all thefe are very 
probably either conclufions from expe¬ 
dience, or arifing from the premonitions 
of others; and fome of them impreffed, 
in all likelihood, pretty late. But as it 
muft be allowed that many things affedt 
.us after a certain manner, not by any na¬ 
tural powers they have for, that purpofe, 
but by aflociation; foit would be abfurdon 
the other hand, to lay that all things affedt 
us by affuciation only; fince fome things 
muft have been originally and naturally 
. R 3 agreeable 
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agreeble 1 iof diiagreeable, from which 
the others 'derive their afiociated powers j 
* 3 nd it WOtild be, I fancy, to little pur- 
pofe tb look for the caufe of bor paffions 
in aflociatioh, until we fail of‘it in the 
natural properties of things, • 

sect. in. 

Caufe of PA IN and FEAR. 

I Have before obferved*, that whatever 
is qualified to caufe terror, is a foun¬ 
dation' capable of the fublitne; to which 
I add, that hot only thefe, but many 
things from which we cannot probably 
apprehend any danger have a fimilar ef¬ 
fect, becaufe they operate in a fimilar 
manner. I obferved too that -f* what¬ 
ever produces pleafure, pofitive and ori¬ 
ginal pleafure, is fit to have beauty en¬ 
grafted on it. Therefore, to clear up the 
nature of thefe qualities, it may be ne- 

ceflary 

* Part i. fe&. 8 . t Part i, feft. 10. 
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ceflfary to explain the nature, of pain and 
plea&ire on which they depend. A man 
.who fuffers under violent bodily pain; (I 
/uppofe the moft violent, beqaufe the 
effect may be the more obvious;) X fay 
a man in great pain has his teeth fet, 
his eye-brows are violently contra&ed, 
his forehead is wrinkled, his eyes are 
dragged inwards, and rolled with great 
-vehemence, his hair (lands an end, thf 
voice is forced out in fhort (hrieks an$l 
groans, and the. whole fabric totters. 
Fear or terror,, which is an appreheijr 
fion of pain- or death,, exhibits exactly 
.the .fame effects, approaching in violence 
to thofe juft mentioned jn proportion to 
the nearnefs. of. the caufe^ aa$ the weak- 
*ysfs of the fubjedt. This js not only fo 
in the human, fpecies, but I have more 
than once obferved in dogs, under aft 
apprehenfion of punifliment, that- they 
have writhed their bodies, and yelped, 
and howled, as if they had actually 
felt the blows. Froni hence I conclude 
R 4 that 
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that pain, and fear, adit upon the fame 
parts of the body, and in the fame man¬ 
ner, though fomewhat differing in de¬ 
gree. That pain and fear confift in an 
unnatural tendon of the nerves; that 
this is fbmetimes accompanied with an 
unnatural ftrength, which fbmetimes 
fuddenly changes into an extraodinary 
weaknefs; that the effedts often come 
on alternately, and are fbmetimes mixed 
with each other. This is the nature of 
all convulfive agitations, efpecially in 
weaker fubjedts, which are the moil 
liable to the fevered impreffions of pain 
and fear. 'Hie only difference between 
pain and terror, is, that things which 
paufe pain operate on the mind, by the 
intervention of the body; whereas things 
that caufe terror generally affedt the 
bodily organs by the operation of the 
mind fuggefting the danger; but both 
agreeing, either primarily, or feconda- 
rily, in producing a tendon, contra- 
£ion, or violent emotion of the 

perves. 
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nerves *, they agree Iikewife in every 
thing elle. For it appears very dearly to 
•me, from this, as well as from many 
other examples, that when the body is 
difpofed, by any means whatsoever, to 
fuch emotions as it would acquire by 
the means of a certain paffionj it will 
of itfelf excite fomething very like that 
pafiion in the mind. 

5 E C T. IV. 

Continued. 


T O this purpofe Mr. Spon, in his 
Recherches d'Antiquity gives us 
a curious ftory of die celebrated phy- 
fiognomift Campanella; this man, it 
feems, had not only made very accurate 

obfer- 

* I do not here enter into the queftion debated 
among phyfiologifts, whether pain be the effe£t of a 
contra&ion, or a tenfion of the nerves. Either will 
ferve my purpofe ;'for by tenfion, I mean no more 
than a violent pulling of the fibres, which compoft 
{iny mufcle or membrane, in whatever way this i* 
done. 
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©hfirrvidons on human faces, but wot 
very exfwrt in mimicking fuch, as were 
any way remarkable;. When he had 
a niind to penetrate into the kiclina» 
{ton* of thofe he had to deal \tith, hie 
edmpofed his face, hisgefture, and hit 
whob body, os nearly as he could into 
the exadt fimilitude of the perfibn bo in¬ 
tended to examine;, and then, carefully 
obferved what turn of mind he teemed 
to acquire by this change. So that, fays 
my author, he was able to,enter into 
the difpofitions afld thoughts 6f people 
as effectually as if he had been changed 
into the very men. I have often ob¬ 
ferved, that on mimicking the looks and 
gefturts, of angry, or placid, or frighted, 
or ,daring men, I have involuntarily 
found my mind turned to that paflion 
whole appearance I endeavoured to imi¬ 
tate; nay I am convinced it is hard to 
avoid it; though one throve to feparate 
the paflion from its correfpondent ge- 
ttures. Our minds and bodies are fo 

clofely 
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ielofely and intimately iforinefted, that 
one is incapable of pain or plea&rfe with¬ 
out the other. Campanella, of whom 
we have been fpeaking, could fo abftradt 
his attention from any fufferings of his 
body, that he was able to endure the 
rack itfelf without much pain; and in 
leflbr'pains, every body mud have ob¬ 
served, that When We'can employ our at* 
tention on any thing elfe; the pain hai 
been for a time fufpended; on the other 
hand, - if by any means the body ; is< in- 
tHfpofedto perfotni fueh geftureSj or to 
t>e ftimulated into focb emotions as any 
pafliort ufually produces in it; that paf* 
lion itfelf never can a rife, though ha 
caufe fhould be never fo ftfongly in 
adtion; though it fhould be merely men¬ 
tal, and immediately affedting none of 
the fenfcs. As an opiate, or fpirituous 
liquors, fhall - fofpewd the operation of 
grief, or fear, or anger, in fpite of all 
our efforts to the contrary; and this 
by inducing in the body a difpofition 

contrary 
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contrary to that which it receives from 
thefe pafiions. 

SECT. V. 

How the Sublime is produced. 

H A VINGconfidered terror as pro¬ 
ducing an unnatural tenfion and 
certain violent emotions of the nerves; 
it eafily follows, from what we have juft 
faid, that whatever is fitted to produce 
fuch a tenfion muft be productive of 
a paifion fimilar to terror *, and con- 
fequently muft be a fource of the fub- 
lime, though it Chould have no idea of 
danger connected with it. So that little 
remains towards {hewing the caufe of 
the fubjime, butto Chew that the inftances 
we have given of it in the fecond part 
telate to fuch things, as are fitted by na¬ 
ture to produce this fort of tenfion, ei¬ 
ther by the primary operation of the 

mind 
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mind or the body. With regard to fuch 
things as affedt by the aflociated idea of 
danger, there can be no doubt but that 
they produce terror, and adt by fbtne 
modification of that pafiionj and that 
terror, when fufficiently violent, raifes 
the emotions of the body juft mention- 
ed, can as little be doubted. But if the 
fublime is built on terror, or fome paf- 
fion like it, which has pain for its ob- 
jedtj it is previoufly proper to enquire 
how any fpecies of delight can be de¬ 
rived from a caufe fo apparently con¬ 
trary to it. I fay, delight , becaufe, as I 
have often remarked, it is very evident¬ 
ly different in its caufe, and in its own 
nature, from adtual and pofitive plea- 
fure. 


SECT. 
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S E C T* VI. 


How pain can be a caufe of delight 

P ROVIDENCE has fo ordered it 
that a Rate of reft and inaction* 
however it may flatter our indolence, 
Should be productive of many in con* 
venienciesi that it Ihould generate fuch 
diibrders, as may force us to have re* 
courfe to fopie labour,, as a thing ab- 
Iblutely requifite to make us pals our 
lives with tolerable fatisfaCtion; for the 
nature of reft is to foffer all the parts of 
our bodies to fall into a relaxation, that 
not only difables the members from 
performing their functions, but takes 
away the vigorous tone of fibre which is 
requifite for carrying on the natural and 
neceflary lecretions. At the fatne time, 
that in this languid inactive ftate, the 
nerves are more liable to the molt hor* 
rid convulfions, than when they are fuf* 

ficicntly 
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fciendy braced and drengthened. Me¬ 
lancholy, dejection, defpair, and often 
felf-murder, is die confequcrice of the 
gloojny view we take of things in this 
relaxed date of body. The bed remedy 
for all thefe evils is exercife or tebour\ 
and labour is a furmounting of difficulties* 
an exertion of the contracting power of 
die mufcles; and as inch resembles pain, 
which confifts in tendon or contraction, 
in every thing but degree. Labour is 
not only requifitc to preferve the coarfe? 
organs in a date fit for their functions, 
hut it is equally neceflary to thefe finer 
and more delicate organs, on which, 
and by which, the imagination, and per¬ 
haps the other mental powers aCt. Since 
it is probable, that not only the inferior 
parts of the foul, as the pajJiofis arf 
called, but the underdanding itfelf makes 
ufe of feme fine corporeal inftrunfcente in 
Its operation; though what they arc, 
«id where they are, may be femawfiaf 
hud to fettle; but that it d$g$ makeup 

oi 
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of fuch, appears from hence; that a long 
exercife of the mental powers induces 
a remarkable latitude of the whole ben¬ 
dy, and on the other hand, that great 
bodily labour, or pain, weakens, and 
fometimes actually deftroys the mental 
faculties. Now, as a due exercife is ef- 
fential to the coarfe mufcular parts of 
the confutation, and that without this 
rouling they would become languid, and 
difeafed, the very fame rule holds with 
regard to thofe finer parts we have men-, 
tioned; to have them in proper order, 
they muft be fhaken and worked to a. 
proper degree. 

SECT. VII. 

EXERCISE necefiary for the finer organs. 

A S common labour, which is a 
mode of pain, is the exercife of 
the grofler, a mode of terror is the ex¬ 
ercife of the finer parts of the fyflem; 

4 « and. 
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and if a certain mode of pain be of fuch a . 
nature as to aft upon the eye. or the ear, as 
they are the moil delicate organs, theaf- 
feftion approaches more nearly to that 
whichhasamentalcaufe. Inall thefe cafes, 
if the pain and terror are fo modified as 
not to .be aftually noxious j if the pain 
is not carried to violence, and the terror 
is not converfant about the prefent de¬ 
ft rufti on of the perfon, as thefe emotions 
clttar the parts, whether fine, or grofs, 
of a dangerous and troublefbme incum¬ 
brance, they are capable of producing 
delight; not pleafure, but a fort of de¬ 
lightful horror, a fort of tranquillity 
tinged with terror; which as it belongs 
to felf-prefervation is one of the ftrong- 
eft of all the paffions. Its objeft is. the 
fabUme,*. Its higheft degree I call 
ajlomjhmenti the fubordinate degrees ar? 
awe, reverence, and refpeft, which by 
the very etymology df the words fhew 
from what fource they are derived,-and 
S how 
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-how they ftand dEfiShgtflihed frotn -pOfi- 
tive pleafure. . • ’ ” • 

SEC T. VIII. 


Why things not dangerous produce L k 
paffioft like -TERROR. • - 

* A Mode of - terror or of palh, ft 
utA. always the canfe of the TubKbie. 
JFor terror, or aflociated dariger, the 
foregoing explanation is, T believe, f&fS* 
tient. It will require iomething more 
trouble to the w, 'that fueh examples, 4 $ 
f have given of thefublirtie in'the 
cond part, ate capable of producing 1 
mode of pain, and of being thus sillied 
to terror, and - to be accounted ; f<i>r oil 
the fime principles. And ! firft of Tuch 
objedts as are great in their dimenficiils. 
I Ipeak of vifiial objfeSs. 

■ • ’SECT . 1 

. ^ Ik 
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SECT. EX. 

Why viioal o^edts of great dimenfic 
Ire Sublime. 


V IS-ION k .performed by havii 
a /fftfiftfe formed by the raps - 
light ^hleh;afe refle<$ed from the ol 
jodt, painted in One piece, inftanti 
mcofflfly, on the retina, or left nervoi 
.part oftfce eye. Or according to other 
;there tsbiit one point of . any objed 
painted on the 6ye in fuch a manner fa 
rfo be perceived 4t once; but by moviqj 
•the eye,, we gather upwith great celerity 
-the feveral parts of the object, fo as-fc 
f&rm dne uniform piece. If the fpr^e# 
jQpincton beaUoWedjitwillbe cpajiGdered* - , 
!th*t. though all the light, reflected from 
‘a 4at$e body ihouldftnkc the eye in one 
-iaftant; .yet -we muftfuppojfe that tbp 
”S ; a >ftdy 
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body itfelf is formed of a vaft number of 
diftindi points, cvfery one of which, or 
the ray from everyone, makes an im- 
preffion on the retina. So that, though 
the image of one point fhould caufe but 
a faiall tenfion of this membrane, ano¬ 
ther, and another, and another ftroke, 
muft in their progrefe caufe a very great 
one, until it arrives at laft to the higheft 
degree j and the -whole capacity of the 
eye, vibrating in all its partSi muft ap¬ 
proach near to the nature of what caules 
pain, and confequently muft -produce an 
idea of the fublime. Again/ if we take 
it, that one point only of an objedt is 
diftinguiihable at once; the matter will 
amount nearly to the fame thing, or ra¬ 
ther it will make the origin of the fub¬ 
lime from greatneis of dimenfion yet 
clearer. For if but one point is obferved 
at once, the eye, muft traverfe the vaft 
(pace of fuch bodies with great quicks 
'ncfs, and confequently the fine nerves, 

•' and 
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and mufcles defined to the motion 
that part muft be very much ftrainei 
and their great fenfibility muft mal 
them highly affected by this ftraininj 
JBefides, it fignifies juft nothing to tl 
effedt produced, whether a body has it 
parts connected and makes its impreffio 
at once; or making but one impreffio 
of a point at a time, it caufes a fucceffio; 
of the fame, or others, fo quickly, as t 
make them feem united; as is eviden 
from the commoneffedlof whirling abou 
a lighted torch or piece of wood; whicl 
if done with celerity, feems a circle o; 
fire. 

SECT. X. 

. UNITY why requifite to vaftnefs. 

I T may be objected to this theory, 
that the eye generally receives ap 
etjual number of rays at all times, apd 
S ^ that 
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that therefore a great objedt cannot affedt 
it by the number of rays, more than 
that variety of objedts which the eye 
muft always difcem whilft it remains 
opdn. But to this I anfwer, that ad¬ 
mitting an equal number of rays, or anf 
equal quantity of luminous particles to 
flrike the eye at all times, yet if thefe 
fays frequently vary their nature, now 
to blue, now to red, and fo on, or theif 
manner of termination as to a number 
of petty fquares, triangles, or the like, 
at every change, whether of colour or 
fhapfe, the organ has a fort of a relaxation 
or reft; but this relaxation and labour fo 
often interrupted, is by no means pro- 
dudtive of cafe; neither has it the effedt 
pf vigorous and uniform labour. Who¬ 
ever has remarked the different effedts 
of fome ftrong exercife, and fome little 
piddling adtion, will underftand why 
a teazing fretful employment, which at 
pnce wearies ancl weakens the body, 

fhould 
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fooiddhave nothing great ; thefb forts of 
Itttptdfes whiohare rather teasing that} 
pamfnlj by continually and fbddenly al-r 
taring their tenor and direction,: prevent 
that foil tendon; that fpecie? of uniform 
labour.which fe allied to ftrong pain, 
and eaufes the foblime. The fum total 
of things of various kinds, though it 
fhould equal the number of the uniform 
parts qorppofifi^ feyie aw entire, objedl, 
is not equal in its effedt upon thie organs 
of our bodies. Befides the one already 
affigned, there is another very ftrong 
reaftm for the difference* The mind in 
reality hardly ever can attend diligently 
to morfe than one thing at a time; if 
thi9 thing be little, the eftedfr is little, 
and a number of other little objedts 
cannot engage the attention; the:mind 
is bounded by the bounds of the objedl; 
and what is not attended to, and-what 
does not exift, a re mpeh the fame in 
“die effedt; Wt tbo eye or the mind (for 
S 4 in 
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in this cafe there is no difference) in 
great uniform objects does not readily 
arrive at their bounds ? it has no reft, 
whilft it contemplates them; the image 
is much the fame every where. So that 
every thing great by its quantity muft 
neceffarily be, one, ftmple and entire. 

SEC T. XI. 

* • 1 


The artificial INFINITE. 


W E have obferved, that a fpecies 
of greatnefs arifes from the ar¬ 
tificial infinite; and that this infinite con- 
lifts in an uniform fucceffion 0f great parts: 
we obferved too, that the fame uniform 
fucceffion had a like potver in founds. 
But becaufe the effects of many things are 
clearer in one of the fefifes than in ano¬ 
ther, and that all the; fenfes bear an ana¬ 
logy to, and illuftrate one another; J fhall 
begin with this power in founds, as the 
caulc of the fubjimity frpm^ fucceffion 


is 
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h rather more obvious in the ferife of 
hearing. And I (hall here once for all 
ohferve, that an invcftigation of the na¬ 
tural and mechanical caufes of our paf- 
fions, befides the curiofity of the fub- 
jeCt, gives, if they are difcovered, a 
double ftrength and luftre to any rules 
we deliver on fuch matters. When the 
ear receives any fimple found, it is ftruck 
by a Angle pulfc of the air, which makes 
the ear-drum and the other membranous 
parts vibrate according to the nature and 
fpecies of the ftroke. If the Broke be 
ftrong, the organ of hearing fuffers a 
confiderable degree of tenfion. If the 
ftroke be repeated pretty foon after, the 
repetition caufes an expectation of ano¬ 
ther ftroke. And it muft be obferved, 
that expectation itfelf caufes a tenfion. 
This is apparent in many animals, who 
when they prepare for hearing any found, 
route themfelves, and prick up their ears; 
fo that here the effect of the founds is 
confiderably augmented by a new auxi¬ 
liary. 
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liary, the expectation. But though aif* 
ter a number of ftrokes, we expeCt ftill 
more, not being able to afcertain the 
exaCt time of their arrival, when they 
arrive, they produce a fort of furprife, 
which increafes this tenfion yet further. 
For, I have obferved, that when at any 
time I ! have - waited very earneftly for 
tome found, that returned at intervals 1 , 
(as the fucceffive firing of cannon) though 
f fully expefted the return of the found, 
when it came, it always made me ftart 
a littlej the ear-drum fuffered a convul- 
fion, and the whole body contented with 
it. The tenfion of the part thus in- 
creafing at every blow, by. the united 
forces of the ftroke itfelf, the expecta¬ 
tion, and the furprife, it is worked up 
to fuch a pitch as to be capable of the 
fublime; it is brought juft to the verge 
of pain. Even when the caufe has ceafed j 
the organs of hearing being often fuc- 
cefiively ftruck in a fimilar manner, 
continue to vibrate in that manner for 

fume 
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fome time longer; this is an additional 
help to the greatnefs of the effedt. 

*' SECT. XII. 

1 

The vibrations muft be fimilar. 

B UT if the vibration be not fimi¬ 
lar at every imprefiion, it can never 
be carried beyond the number of adtual 
imprefiions; for move any body, as a 
pendulum, in one way, and it will con¬ 
tinue to ofcillate in an arch of the fame 
circle, until the known caufes make it 
reft; but if after firft putting it in mo¬ 
tion in one diredtlon, you pufh it into 
another, it can never reaflume the firft 
diredtion; becaufe it can never move 
itfelf, and conftquently it can have but 
the efitdi of that laft motion; whereas, 
if in the fame diredtion you adl upon it 
feveral times, it will describe a greater 
arch, and move a longer time. 


SECT, 
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SECT. XIII. 

• * 

The effeds of SUCCESSION in vifual 
objeds explained. 

I F we can comprehend clearly how 
things operate upon one of our fenfes; 
there can be very little difficulty in con¬ 
ceiving in what manner they affed the 
rfeft. To fay a great deal therefore up¬ 
on the correfponding affedions of eyeiy 
fenfe, would tend rather to fatigue ns by 
an ufelefs repetition, than to throw any 
new light upon the fubjed, by that am¬ 
ple and diffufe manner of treating it; but 
as in this difeourfe we chiefly attach nur- 
felves to the fublime, as it affeds the 
eye, we fhall confider particularly why a 
fucceffive difpofltion of uniform parts in 
the fame right line fhould be fublime *, 
and upon what principle this difpofltion 
is enabled to make a comparatively fmall 

quantity 
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quantity of matter produce a grander 
eflcft, than a much larger quantity dif- 
pofed in another manner. To avoid the 
perplexity of general notions; let us fet 
before our eyes a colonnade of uniform 
pillars planted in a right line; let us 
take our Band, in fuch a manner, that 
the eye .may ihoot along this colonnade, 
for it. has. its beft effe<B in this view. 
In,our prefent iituation it is plain, that 
the jays, from the firft round pillar will 
caufe in the eye a vibration of that fpe- 
cies; an image of the pillar itfelf. The 
pillar immediately fiicceeding increafes 
it; that which follows renews and en¬ 
forces the;impre(lion; each in its order 
as it fucceeds, repeats impulfe after im- 
•pulfe, and Broke after Broke, until the 
eye long exercifed in one particular way 
cannot lofe that object immediately; and 
being violently, roufed by this continued 
agitation, it prefents the mind with .a 
. grand or fublime conception. But in- 
Bead qf viewing a rank of uniform pil¬ 
lars; 
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■fafsj let us fuppofe, that they fuoceed 
•4aeh other, a round, and a fqtxaxe one al¬ 
ternately. In thh oafe the vabratiop 
joiufcd fey the&rft round pillar perifites 
$8 foon as it is farmed; and onoof .quite 
another fort (the fquase) dincfliy occw- 
*pfes its place; which however it J-digns 
.as quickly to the round one.; and thits 
.die eye proceeds, alternately, tdkiag up 
.one image and:laying down another, ns 
!long ais the building continues. iFrakn 
-whence it is obvious, that at . die faft 
ipflfar/.the impreffidn is as faxfrumcon- 
rttatiing as it was at the very fnft; be- 
-canfe in fad, the fenfary can receive. Ho 
diftanft impreffion but from the iaft; 
-and it can never of itfdf refome a diffir 
milar impreffion: beftdes, eiery varia- 
rtron ef the object is a reft and relaxa- 
Ition to the organs of fight; and thefc 
treliefeprevent that powerful emotion fb 
:;neoeftary to: produce the ftibUme. To 
•produce therefore a perfeft grancfeorip 
•fitch things as we have been mention¬ 
ing. 
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feig, tbe/e ihbtild be a pecfedtiiitipiidit^ 
aft afrfolirte uniformity m difpofiflSoa, 
ihape and fcdlopring.. Upon this prin¬ 
ciple oftbodeffien And uniformity it may 
fee aflaed, why a long bom ■'hall ihonltt 
wot be a mote ftrifthtte object than a co¬ 
lonnade ; fintfe 4 he fucceffion is ho way 
interrupted; finite the eye meets >no 
cheek; finte ndthfefg mbreiuuifotm cfet 
be conceived? A long ham , watt is icer* 
tsritfly ndt ft^grasnd an objwft asn colon- 
hade elf the feme length iantl'height. It 
fe not altogether"difficult w sccoiintibr 
this .differences When we fettk at a 
naked wall.-frotti'-tHeevewnefeicfthe ob+ 
je£t, the eye runs along its whole fpace, 
and arrives quickly at its termination; 
the eye meets nothing which may inter¬ 
rupt its progrefs; hurt then it meets no! 
thing which maydetaink a proper time 
to produce a very great and lading ef- 
fe&. The View of a bare^wafl, if it bp' 
of« great height and' lengthy Is undoubik 
dlly grtarftl: hurt this is only dm -i<kof 
*• . and 
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and not a repetition of fimtlar ideas; fit 
is therefore great, not fo much upon the 
principle of infinity , as upon that of vafi- 
nefs. But we are not fo powerfully af¬ 
fected with any one impulfe, unlefs it 
he one of a prodigious force indeed, as. we 
are with a fucceflion of fimilar impulfcs; 
becaufe the nerves of the. fenfory do not 
{if I may ufe the expreffion) acquire a 
habit of repeating the. fame feeling in 
Inch a manner as to continue it longer 
than its caufe is in aCtion; befides, all 
the. effcdts which I have attributed to 
expectation and furprife in feCt. u. can 
have no place in a bare wall. 

SECT. XIV. 

Locke’s opinion, concerning darknefs, 

. confidered. 

I T is Mr. Locke’s opinion, that dark¬ 
nefs is not naturally an idea of terrori 
and that, though an exceflive light is 

pain- 
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painful to the fenfe, that the greate 
excels of darknefs is no ways trouble 
feme. He obferves indeed in anothe 
place, that a nurfe or an old womai 
having once aflociated the ideas o 
ghofts and goblins with that of dark- 
nels; night .ever after becomes painfu 
and horrible to the imagination. Th< 
authority of this great man is doubtlefi 
as great, as that of any man can be, 
and it ieems to Hand in the way of our 
general principle*. .We have confidered 
darknefs as a caufe of the fubfime ; and 
we have all along confidered the fnblime 
as depending on fbiiie Modification of 
pain or terror ; fo that,, if. darknefs be 
no way painful or terrible to any,, who 
have not had their, minds eady tainted 
with fuperftitions, it can be no fource of 
die fublime to them. ’ But with all de¬ 
ference to fuch an authority; it feems to 
me, that an aflociation of a more gene-* 
ral nature, an affociation which takes in 
T *11 

1 * 
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all mankind may makedaiknefs terrible; 
for in utter darknefs, it ts knpoffiWe to 
know in what degree of fafety we ftand; 
we are ignorant of the objedte that fur- 
round us; we may every moment ftrike 
againft feme dangerous obftruftion; we 
may fall down a precipice the firft ftep 
we take; and if mi enemy approach, 
we know not in what quartet to defend 
ourfelves; in fuch a cafe ftrength is no 
fore protection; wifddm can only aft by 
guefs; the boldeft are daggered, and he 
who would pray for nothing elfe towards 
his defence, is forced to pray for light. 

2lV Traltp, etWct 9\) MOV 

Tloitlffov euQpnv, S*ot 

Ep petei xj oKitaor. — ■ — —* 


As to the affociation of ghofts and 
goblins; forely it is more natural to 
think, that darknefs being originally an 
idea of terror, was chofen as a fit feene 
for foch terrible reprefentations, than 
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that iuch reprdentations havi naa 
darknefe terrible. The iniiid of 611 
very eafily tildes -info an error of the fo 
mer fort; but it is very, hard to imagin 
that the effed of .an idea fo univerfal 
terrible in all times, and in all countrie 
fa darkhefi, could poflifoby have bee 
owing to a fet of idle Aeries, or to an 
caufe of a nature fo trivial, and of a 
operation fo precarious. 

S E C T. XV. 

DARKNESS terrible in its own nature 

P ERHAPS it may appear on en« 
quiry, that bkcknefi and darknefi 
ate in fotne degree painful by their na¬ 
tural operation, independent of any af- 
jfceiations whatfbever. 1 mnft obferve, 
that the ideas of darknefi and bkeknefi 
jure mud) the fame; and they differ 
only in this, that blacknefi is a more 
confined idea. Mr. Chefelden has given 
T 2 us 
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•us a very curious ftory of a boy, who 
had been born blind, and continued fb 
until he was thirteen or fourteen years 
old ; he was then couched for a cata* 
raft, by which operation he received his 
fight. Among many remarkable partis 
culars.that attended his firft perceptions, 
and judgments on vifual objefts, Che- 
felden tells us, that the firft time, the 
boy faw a black objeft, it gave him great 
uneafinefs; and that fbme time after, 
upon accidentally feeing anegro woman, 
he was ftruck with great horror at the 
fight. The horror, in this cafe, can 
fcarcely be fuppofed to arife from any 
afiociation. The boy appears by the ac¬ 
count to have been particularly obferving, 
and fenfible for oneof his age: and there¬ 
fore, it is probable, if the great uneafi¬ 
nefs he felt at the firft fight of black 
had arifen from its conneftion with any 
other difagreeable ideas, he would have 
obferved and mentioned it. For an idea, 
difagreeable. only by afiociation, has the 

caufe 
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caufe of its ill effedt on the paflions evi 
dent enough at the firft impreflion; ii 
ordinary cafes, it is indeed frequently loft 
but this is, becaufe the original aftocia 
tion was made very early, and the con 
lequent impreflion repeated often. I 
our inftance, there was no time for fuel 
an habit; and there is no reafon to thinl 
that the ill effects of black on his ima 
gination were more owing to its con 
nexion with any difagreeable ideas, tha 
that the good effedts of more cheerfi 
colours were derived from their con 
nexion with pleafing ones. They hai 
both probably their effedls from thei 
natural operation. 
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$ 5 C T. XVI. 

Why PARXNESS is terrible, 

♦ 

I T may be worth while to examine* 
how darknefs can operate in fqch a 
manner a& to caufc pain. It is obfer- 
vable, that (till as we recede from 
{he light, nature has fo contrived it, 
that the . pupil is enlarged by the reti¬ 
ring of the iris, in proportion to pur 
rpcefs. Now inftead of declining from 
it but a little, fuppofe that we withdraw 
entirely from the light; it is reasonable 
to think, that the contraction of the ra¬ 
dial fibres of the iris is proportionably 
greater: and that this part may by great 
darknefs come to be fo contracted, as to 
(train the nerves that compofe it beyond 
their natural tone; and by this means to 
produce a painful fcnfation. Such a tenfion 
it feems there certainly is, whilst we are 
involved in darknefs; for in fuch a (late 

whilst 
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vrhilil the eye remains open, there « 
continualnifusto receive light; this is m 
nifeft from the flashes, and luminous a 
pcarances which often feemiw thefe ci 
cumftances to> play before it; and whi< 
can be nothing but the effect of fpafm 
produced by its own, effort9. in purfu 
of its obje&; feveral other ftrong in: 
pulfos will produce the idea of light i 
the eye, befides the fubftanee of light it 
felf, as we experience on many occa 
fions. Some who allow darknefs to b 
a caufe of the fublime, would infer fron 
die dilatation of the pupil, that a re¬ 
laxation may be productive of the fub* 
Kme a§ well as a convulfion; but the) 
do not, I believe, confider, that although 
die circular ring, of the iris be in fome 
fenfe a fpinCter, which may poffibly be 
dilated by a Ample relaxation, yet in 
one refpeCt it differs from mod: of the 
other fphinCters of the body, that it u| 
furnifhed with antagonift mufcles, which 
T 4 are 
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are the radial fibres of the iris; no 
fooner does the circular mufcle begin to 
relax* than thefe fibres wanting their 
counterpoife, are forcibly drawn back, 
and open the pupil to a confiderable 
widenefs. But though we were not 
apprized of thi6,1 believe any one will 
find if he opens his eyes and makes an 
effort to fee in a dark place, that a very 
perceivable pain enfues. And I have 
heard feme ladies remark, that after ha-* 
1 ving worked a long time upon a ground 
©f black, their eyes were fo pained and 
weakened they could hardly fee. It 
may perhaps be objected to this theory 
of the mechanical effect of dairknefs,' 
that the ill effects of darknefs or black- 
nefs feem rather mental than corporeal; 
and I owty it is true, that they do fo; 
and fo do all thofe that depend on the 
affections of the finer parts of our fy- 
#em. The ill effects of bad weather 
appear often no other wife, than in a 

melan~ 
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melancholy and dgeCtionoffpirits, though 
without doubt* in this cafe* the bodily 
organs fuffer firft, and the mind through 
thefe organs. 

SECT. XVII. 

The effete of BLACKNESS. 

B Lacknefs is but a partial darknefs j 
and therefore it derives fome of its 
powers from being mixed and furround- 
ed with coloured bodies. In its own 
nature* it cannot be confidered as a co¬ 
lour. Black bodies, reflecting none, of 
but a few rays, with regard to fight, are 
but as fo many vacant fpaces difperfed 
among the objete we view. When the 
eye lights on one of thefe vacuities, af¬ 
ter having been kept in fome degree of 
tenfion by the play of die adjacent, co¬ 
lours upon it, it fuddenly falls into a re¬ 
laxation; out of which it as fuddenly 
Recovers by a convulfive fpring. To il- 

•lufirate 
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laftrato thisf let us confider, that when 
we intend to fit in a chair, and find it 
much lower than we expected, the 
fhock is very Violent j much more violent 
than could be thought from fo flight a 
fall as the difference between one chair 
and another can pofiibly make. If, 
after defending a Eight of flairs, we 
attempt inadvertently to take another 
flep in the manner of the former ones, 
the fhock is extremely rude and degree- 
able} and by no axt, can we caufe fuch 
a fhock by the faint means, when we 
expert and prepare for it. When I fay, 
that this- is owing to having the change 
made contrary to expectation; I do not 
mean folely, when the mind expeCts. I 
mean likewife, than when any organ 
of fenle is for fbme time affe&ed in 
feme one manner, if it be fiiddenly af- 
feCted otherwife there enfues a convuj- 
five motion; fuch a convulfion as is 
' caufed when any thing happens againfl 
the expectance of the mind. And though 
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it may appear Grange that fuch a chan] 
as produces a relaxation* fhould imm 
diately produce a fudden convulhoi 
it is yet moft certainly fb, and fb in i 
the fenfes. Every one knows that flee 
is a relaxation; and that fllence* whei 
nothing keeps the organs of hearing i 
action, is in general httefl to bring o 
this relaxation; yet when a fort of mur 
muring founds difpofe a man to fleep 
let thefe founds ceafe fuddenly* and th 
perfon immediately awakes; that is 
the parts are braced up fuddenly, and h< 
awakes. This I have often experiencec 
myfelf, and I have heard the fame from 
ob&rving perfons. In like manner* if a 
perfon in broad day light were falling 
afleep, to introduce a fudden darknefs 
would prevent his fleep for that, time* 
though hlence and darknefs inthemfelves* 
and not fuddenly introduced, are very 
favourable to it. This I knew only by 
conjedture on the analogy of the fenfes 
when I firft digefted thefe obfervations; 

but, 
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but I have fince experienced it. And I 
have often experienced, and fo have a 
thoufand others; that on the firft in¬ 
clining towards fleep, we have been 
fuddenly awakened with a moil violent 
ft art; and that this ftart was generally 
preceded by a fort of dream of our fal¬ 
ling down a precipice: .whence does this 
ftrange motion arife; but from the too 
'fudden relaxation of the body, which 
by fome mechanifm in nature reftores 
itfclf by as quick and vigorous an exer¬ 
tion of the contracting power of the 
mufcles? the dream itfelf is caufed by 
this relaxation; and it is of too uniform 
a nature to be attributed to any other 
caufe. The parts relax too fuddenly, 
which is in the nature of falling; and 
this accident of the body induces this 
image in the mind. When we are in a 
confirmed ftate of health and vigour, as 
all changes are then lefs fudden, and left 
on the extreme, we can feldomcomplain 
of this difagreeable fenfation. 

SECT. 
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SECT. XVIII. 

The effedts of BLACKNESS moderated. 

T HOUGH the effedts . of black be 
painful originally, we muft not 
think they always continue fo. Cuftom 
reconciles us to every thing. After we 
have been ufed to the fight of black ob¬ 
jects, the terror abates, and the finooth- 
nels and gloffinefs or fome agreeable acci¬ 
dent of bodies fo coloured, foftens in fome 
meafure the horror and fternnefs of their 
• original nature j yet the nature of the 
original impreffion ftill continues. Black 
will always have fomething Imelancholy 
in it, becaufe the fenfory will always 
find the change to it from other colours 
too violent j or if it occupy the whole 
compafs of the fight, it will then be 
-darknefs and what was laid of dark- 
nets, will be applicable here. I do not 
purpofe to go into all that might be 

laid 
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faid to illuftrate this theory of the effedte 
of light and darknefs; neither will I 
examine all the different effects produced 
by the various modifications and mixtures 
of thefe two caufes. If the foregoing 
obfervations have any foundation in na¬ 
ture, I conceive them very fufficient to 
account for all the phenomena that can 
arife from all the combinations of black 
with other colours. To enter into every 
particular, or to anfwer every objection, 
would be an endlefs labour. We have 
only followed the mod leading roads, 
and we fhall obfcrve the fame dttnduft 
in our enquiry into die caufe of beauty. 

SECT. XIX. 

The phyfical caufe of LOVE. 

W HEN we have before us fuck 
objects as excite love and com¬ 
placency, the body is affefted, fo far as 
I could obferve, much in the following 

manner. 
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manner. The head reclines fomethlng 
on one fide ; i!he eyelids are more doled 
than ufual, and the eyes roll gently with 
an inclination to the objedt; the mouth 
is a little opened, and,the breath drawn 
flowly, with now and- then a low figh: 
the whole body is compofed, and the 
hands fall idly to the fides. All this is 
accompanied with an inward fenfe of 
melting and languor. Thefe appearances 
are always proportioned to the degree of 
beauty in the objeft, and of fenfibility in 
the obferver. And this gradation from 
the higheft pitch of beauty and fenfibi¬ 
lity, even to the loweft of mediocrity 
and indifference, and their correfpondent 
effects, ought to he kept in view, elfe 
fins defcription wffl feem exaggerated, 
which it certainly is not. But from this 
defcription it is almoft impoffible not to 
conclude, that beauty adts by relaxing 
the folids of the whole fyftem. There 
are aH the appearances of fuch a relaxa¬ 
tion ; and a relaxation lomewhat below’ 

the 
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the natural tone Teems to me to be thd 
caufe of all pofitive pleafure. Who is a 
Granger to that manner of expreffion lo 
common in all times and in all countries, 
of being foftened, relaxed, enervated, dif- 
folved, melted away by pleafure? The 
univerfal voice of mankind, faithful to 
their feelings, concurs in affirming this 
uniform and general effeCt; and although 
lome odd and particular inftance may per¬ 
haps be found, wherein there appears si 
confiderable degree of pofitive pleafure* 
without all the characters of relaxation, 
we muft not therefore rejeCt the conclu- 
lion we had drawn from a concurrence 
of many experiments, but we muft ftill 
retain it, fubjoining the exceptions which 
may occur according to the judicious 
rule laid down by Sir Ifaac Newton in 
the third book of his Optica. Ourpofition 
will, I conceive, appear confirmed beyond 
any reafonable doubt, if we can Ihew that 
fuch things as we have already obferved 
to be the genuine conftituents of beauty, 

have 
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have each of them feparately taken a na¬ 
tural tendency to relax the fibres. Andif it 
muft be allowed us, that the appearance 
of the human body, when all thefe con- 
ilituents are united together before the 
lenlory, further favours this opinion, we 
may venture, I believe, to conclude, 
that the pafiion called love is produced 
by this relaxation. By the fame method 
of reafoning, which we have ufed in the 
enquiry into the caufes of the fublime, 
we may likewife conclude, that as a 
beautiful object prefented to the fenfe, by 
caufing a relaxation in the body, pro¬ 
duces the pafiion of love in the mind j 
lo if by any means the pafiion Ihould 
firfl: have its origin in the mind, a re¬ 
laxation of the outward organs will 
as certainly enfue in a degree propor¬ 
tioned to the caufe. 


U SECT. 
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SECT. XX. 

Why SMOOTHNESS is beautiful. 

I T is to explain the true caufe of vl- 
fual beauty, that 1 call in the 
|iance of the other fenfes. If it appears 
that fmoothnefs is a principal caufe of 
pleafure to the touch, tafle, fmell, ancj 
nearing, it will be eafily admitted a con-* 
ftituent of vifual beauty} efpecially as 
We have before fhewn, that this quality 
is found almofl without exception in all 
bodies that are by general confent held 
beautiful. There can be no doubt that 
bodies which are rough and angular, route 
and vellicate the organs of feeling, caufing 
a fenfe of pain, which confifts in the vio*» 
|ent tenfion or contraction of the muf- 
cular fibres. On the contrary, the ap¬ 
plication of fmooth bodies relax} gentle 
ftroking with a fmooth hand allays vio¬ 
lent 
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lent pains and cramps, and relaxes the 
fuffering parts from their unnatural tea-* 
fipn i and it has therefore very often nq 
mean effect in removing fwellings am) 
ohftruftions. The fenfe of feeling is 
highly gratified with fmooth bQdies. 4 
bed fpioothly laid, and foft, that is, 
where the refinance is every way incpnr 
fiderable, is a great luxury, difpofing tq 
an univerfal relaxation, and inducing be¬ 
yond any thing eke, that fpecies of it 
called lleep. 

SECT. XXI. 

SWEETNESS, its riature. 

N OR is it only in the touch, that 
fmooth bodies caufe pofitive plea- 
fure by relaxation. In the fmell and 
tafte, we find all things agreeable to ( 
them, and which are commonly called 
fweet, to be of a fmooth nature, and 
U 2 that 
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that they all evidently tend to relax their 
refpedtive fenfories. Let us firft confider 
the tafte. Since it is moft eafy to en¬ 
quire into the property of liquids, and 
fince all things feem to want a fluid ve¬ 
hicle to make them tailed at all, I in¬ 
tend rather to conflder the liquid than 
the folid parts of our food. The vehi¬ 
cles of all taftes are water and oil. And 
what determines the tafte is fome fait, 
which affedts varioufly according to its 
nature, or its manner of being combi¬ 
ned with other things. Water and oil 
Amply confidered are capable of giving 
fome pleafure to the tafte. Water, when 
Ample, is infipid, inodorous, colourlefs, 
and fmooth j it is found when not cold to 
be a great refolver of fpafms, and lubri¬ 
cator of the fibres j this power it pro¬ 
bably owes to its fmoothnefs. For as 
fluidity depends, according to the moft 
generalopinion, on the roundnefs, fmooth¬ 
nefs, and weak cohefion of the compo¬ 
nent 
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*nt parts of any body; and as wat< 
merely as a fimple fluid; it follow 
that the caufe of its fluidity is likewi 
the caufe of its relaxing quality; nam< 
ly, the foioothnefs and flippery textui 
of its parts. The other fluid vehicle t 
taftes is oil. This too, when Ample, 
infipid, inodorous, colourlels, and fmoot 
to the touch and tafte. It is fmoothc 
than water, and in many cafes yet mor 
relaxing. Oil is in feme degree pleafari 
to the eye, the touch and the tafte, inf 
pid as it is. Water is not fo grateful 
which I do not know on what principli 
to account for, other than that water i 
not fo foft and fmooth. Suppofe that t: 
this oil or water were added a certaii 
quantity of a fpecific fait, which had ; 
power of putting the nervous papilla: ol 
the tongue into a gentle vibratory mo-' 
tion; as fuppofe fugar diflblved in it. 
The fmoothnefs of the oil, and the vibra¬ 
tory power of the fait, caufe the fen ft: 
we call fweetnefs. In all fweet bodies 1 
U 3 fugar, 
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fugar, or a fubftaiice very little different 
froto fugar, is cotiflantly found; every 
fpecies of fait examined by the micro- 
fcope has its own diftindt* regular* inva¬ 
riable form. That of nitre is a pointed 
oblong; that of Tea fait an exadt ciibe; 
that of fugar a perfedl globe* If yott 
have tried how fmooth globular bodies* 
as the marbles with which boys amufe 
themfelves, have affeOted the touch when 
they are rolled backward and forward and 
over one another* ’you will eafily con¬ 
ceive hbw fweetnefs, which coniifts ih a 
fait of fuch nature, affedts the tafte; for 
a Angle globe, (though fdmewhat plea- 
fant to the feeling) yet by the regularity 
of its form, and the fomewhat too fudden 
deviation of its parts from a right line* 
it is nothing near fo pleafant to the touch 
as feveral globes, where the hand gently 
rifes to one and falls to another; and 
this pleafure is greatly increafed if the 
globes are in motion, and Hiding over 
one. another; fOr this fofit variety prevents 

that 
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ibat weariness, which the uniform dif- 
pofition of the feveral globes •would other- 
wife produce. Thus in fweet liquors* 
the parts of the fluid vehicle though 
rooft probably round, are yet fo minute 
as to conceal the figure of their compo¬ 
nent parts frpm the ificefl: inquifition of 
the microfcope j and confequentfy being 
fo exceffively minute, they have a fort 
Of flat fimplicky to the tafte, refembling 
the effedts of plain finooth bodies to the 
touch j for if a body be compofed of 
found parts exceflively finally and packed 
pretty clofely together, the furface will 
be both .to the fight and touch as if it 
were nearly plain and finooth. It is 
dear from their unveiling their figure 
to the microfcope, that the particles of 
fugar are confiderably larger than thofe 
pf water .or oil, and confequently that 
their effects from their roundnefs will 
be more diftindt and palpable to the ner¬ 
vous papillae of that nice organ the tongue: 
they will mdoce that fenfe called fweet- 
U 4 • nefs. 
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nefs, which in a weak manner we dif- 
cover in oil, and in a yet weaker in wa¬ 
ter; for iniipid as they are, water and 
oil are in fome degree fweet; and it 
may be oblerved, that infipid things of 
all kinds approach more nearly to the 
nature of fweetnefs than to that of any 
other tafte. 

SECT. XXII. 

SWEETNESS relaxing. 

I N the other fenfes we have remark¬ 
ed, that fmooth things are relaxing. 
Now it ought to appear that fweet things, 
which are the fmooth of tafte, are re¬ 
laxing too. It is remarkable, that in 
fome languages, foft and fweet have but 
one name. Doux in French fignifies 
foft as well as fweet. The Latin Dulcis , 
and the Italian Dolce, have in many cafes 
the fame double fignification. That fweet 
things are generally relaxing is evident; 

becaufe. 
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becaufe all fuch, efpecially thofe which are 
moft oily, taken frequently or in a large 
quantity, very much enfeeble the tone 
of the ftomach. Sweet fmells, which 
bear a great affinity to fweet taftes, re¬ 
lax very remarkably. The fmell of 
flowers dilpofes people to drowfinefs; 
and this relaxing effeft is further appa¬ 
rent from the prejudice which people of 
weak nerves receive from their ufe. It 
were worth while to examine, whether 
taftes of this kind, fweet ones, taftes 
that are caufed by fmooth oils and a re¬ 
laxing fait are not the originally pleafant 
taftes. For many which ufe has ren¬ 
dered fuch, were not at all agreeable at 
firft. The way to examine this is, to 
try what nature has originally provided 
for us, which fhe has undoubtedly made 
originally pleafant: and to anaiyfe this 
provision. Milk is the firft fupport of 
our childhood. The componen t parts of 
this are water, oil, and a fort of a veiy 
fweet fait called the fugar of milk. All 

thefe 
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tfcefe when blended have a great fiaotik* 
nefs to the tafte, and a relaxing quality 
to the fkin. The next thing children 
covet isfruit, and of fruits, thetfe prin* 
cipally which are fweet; and every one j 
• knows that the fweetnefe of fruit is caufed 
by a fubtle oil and fuch a fait as that 
mentioned in the lad foftion. After* 
wards, cuftorn* habit, the defire of no¬ 
velty, and a thoufand other caufes, con¬ 
found, adulterate, and change our palates, 
fb that we can no longer reafon with any I 
fatisfa£tion about them. Before we quit 
this article we muft obfervej that as 
fmooth things are, as fuch, agreeable to 
the tafte, and are found of a relaxing 
quality; fo on the other hand, things , 
which are found by experience to be of j 
a ftrengthening quality, and fit to brace 
the fibres, are almoft univerfaUy rough 
and pungent to the tafte, and in many 
cafes rough even to the touch. We I 

often apply the quality of fweetnefs, i 

metaphorically, to vjfual objects. For 

the 
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die better carrying on this remarkable 
analogy of the fenfes, we may here call 
fWeetnefs the beautiful of die tafte. 

SECT. xxra. 

VALUATION, why beautiful. 

A NOTHER principal properly of 
- beautiful objedts is, that the line 
of their parts is continually varying its 
direction; but it varies it by a very in- 
fenfible deviation, it never varies it fo 
quickly as to furprife, or by the fharp- 
nefs of its angle to caufe any twitching 
or convulfion of the optic nerve. No¬ 
thing long continued in the fame man¬ 
ner, nothing very fuddenly varied can be 
beautiful; becaufe both are oppofite to 
that agreeable relaxation, which is die 
charadteriftic effedt of beauty. It is thus 
in sill the fenfes. A motion in a right 
line, is that manner of moving next to 
* very gentle defcent, in which we 

meet 
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' meet the Ieaft refiftance; yet it is not 
that manner of moving, which next to 
a defcent, wearies us the lead. Reft 
certainly tends to relax; yet there is a 
ipecies of motion which relaxes more 
than reft; a gentle ofcillatory motion, 
a riling and falling. Rocking lets chil¬ 
dren to fleep better than abfolute reft; 
there is indeed icarce any thing at that 
age, which gives more pleafure than to 
be gently lifted up and down; the man¬ 
ner of playing which their nurfes ule 
with children, and the weighing and 
fwinging ufed afterwards by themlelves 
as a favourite amufement, evince tills 
very fufficiently. Moft people muft have 
obferved the fort of lenfe they have had, 
on being fwiftly drawn in an ealy coach 
on a fmooth turf, with gradual afcents 
and declivities. This will give a better 
idea of the beautiful, and point out its 
probable caufe better than almoft any 
thing clfe. On the contrary; when one 
is hurried over a rough, rocky, broken 

road. 
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road, the pain felt by thefe fudden in¬ 
equalities (hews why fimilar lights, feel¬ 
ings and founds are fo contrary to beau¬ 
ty; and with regard to the feeling, it is 
exadtly the fame in its effedt, or very 
nearly the fame, whether, for inftance, I 
move my hand along the lurface of a body 
of a certain lhape, or whether fuch a body 
is moved along my hand. But to bring this 
analogy of the fenfes home to' the eye; if 
a body prefented to that fenfe has fuch 
a waving furface that the rays of light 
reflected from it are in a continual in- 
fenfible deviation from the ftrongell to 
the weakeft, (which is always the cafe in 
a furface gradually unequal,) it mull be 
exadtly fimilar in its effedl on the eye and 
touch; upon the one of which it operates 
diredtly, on the other indiredlly. And this 
body will be beautiful if the lines which 
compofe its furface are not continued, 
even fo varied, in a manner that may 
weary or diffipate the attention. The va¬ 
riation itfelf mull be continually varied. 

SECT. 
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SECT. xxiy. 

Concerning SMALLNESS. 

T O avoid a famenefs which may 
arife from the too frequent repe¬ 
tition of the fame reafonings, and of il- 
luftrations of the fame nature, I will not 
enter very minutely into every particular 
that regards beauty, as it is founded 
on the difpofition of its quantity, or 
its quantity itfelf. In fpeaking of the 
magnitude of bodies there is great un¬ 
certainty, becaufe the ideas of great and 
imall, are terms, almofl: entirely relative 
to the fpecies of the objedts, which are 
infinite. It is true, that having once 
fixed the fpecies of any objedt, and the 
dimenfions common in the individuals 
of that fpecies, we may obferve fome 
that exceed, and fome that fall fhort of 
the ordinary ftandard: thefe which great¬ 
ly exceed, are by that excefs, provided 

the • 
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the fpccieS itfeif be Hot tery finall, rz* 
jhef great and terrible than beautiful j 
• hot as‘in the animal world, and in a 
good meafnre in the vegetable world 
like wife, the qualities that conftitutc 
beauty may pofiibly be united to things 
of greater dimenfiosrs ; when they are 
fo united they conftitutc a fpecies fome- 
thing different both from the fublime 
end beautiful, which 1 have before call¬ 
ed Fine ; but this -kind I imagine has 
not fuch a power on the paflions, ci¬ 
ther as vaft bodies have which are en¬ 
dued with the correfpondent qualities of 
the fublime; or as the qualities of beauty 
have when united in a fmall object. The 
affe&ion produced by large bodies adorn¬ 
ed with the Ipoils of beauty, is a tenfioh 
Continually relieved; which approaches 
to the nature of mediocrity. But if 
I were to fay how l find myfelf af¬ 
fected upon fuch occafions, I fhould 
fay, that die fublime fuffers lefs by be¬ 
ing. united to fome of the qualities of 

beauty. 
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beauty, than beauty does by being join¬ 
ed to greatnefs of quantity, or any other 
properties of the fublime. There is fome- 
thing fo over-ruling in whatever infpires 
us with awe, in all things which be¬ 
long ever fo remotely to terror, that no¬ 
thing elfe can {land in their prefence. 
There lie the qualities of beauty either 
dead and unoperative; or at moil exerted 
to mollify the rigour and ftemnefs of 
the terror, which is the natural conco¬ 
mitant of greatnefs. Befides the extra¬ 
ordinary great in every fpecies, the op- 
pofite to this, the dwarfifh and diminu¬ 
tive ought to be confidered. Littlenefs, 
merely as fuch, has nothing contrary to 
the idea of beauty. The humming bird 
both in fhape and colouring yields to 
none of the winged fpecies, of which it 
is the leaf !; and perhaps his beauty is 
enhanced by his fmallnefs. But there 
are animals, which when they are ex¬ 
tremely fmall are rarely (if ever) beauti¬ 
ful. There is a dwarfifh fize of men. 

and 
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and'women* which is almofVcoriftantly 
fo grofs and maflive in comparifon of 
their height,, that they prefeht us withe, a 
very-difagreeable image. But fliould a 
man be found- notabove two or three feet 
high* fupprifjrig fuch a perfon to havo 
all. the parts of his body of a delicacy 
fuitable to fuch a fize, and otherwife en¬ 
dued with the common qualities of other 
beautiful bodies, I am pretty-well con¬ 
vinced that a perfon of fuch aftature 
might be confidered as beautiful; might 
be the objeft of love;- might give us 
very pleating ideas on viewing him. The 
only thing: which could poflibly. inter- 
pofe to check our pleafure is, that fuch 
creatures, however formed, are unufual, 
and are often therefore confidered as. 
fomething monftrous. The large andr 
gigantic, - though very compatible with 
the fublime, is contrary to the beauti¬ 
ful. It is impoflible to fuppofe a giant 
the object of lpve. • When we let our 
imagination loofe in romance, the ideas a 
X we 
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we naturally annex to that fize are thofe 
of tyranny, cruelty, injustice, and every 
thing horrid and abominable, )tfc paint 
the giant ravaging the country, plunder*- 
ing Jthe: innocent travellers and after* 
wardsgorgedwith his ; halfliving flefh: 
fuch are Polyphemus, Cacus, and ntheitf, 
who make fo great'a'figure inommancds 
and iieroic' poems. : -The event we at¬ 
tend ito-'-wjth thegfeateil iatisfa<ftion 
is : their ~ defeat and' dea|h‘. ‘ I do not 
remember in all that multitude of deaths 
with which the;Iliad is filled, that the 
fall ; of any man remarkable for his 
great ftature'and ftrengfh touches us 
with pity j < nor' does’ it appear that the 
author, fo well read in Jiuman nature, 
ever intended it' ibould. It is Simoifius 
in the foft bloom • of youth, torn from 
his parents, who tremble for a courage 
fo ill fuited to his ftrengthj it is ano¬ 
ther, hurried by war from the new em¬ 
braces of his bride, young, and fair, 
and a novice to the field, who melts us 
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by'his untimely fate. Achilles, .in fpite 
of the many qualities of beauty which' 
Homer has bellowed on his outward 
form, and the many great virtues with' 
which he has adorned his mind, can never 
make us love him. It may be obferved, 
that Homer has given the Trojans, whofe 
fate he has defigned to excite our com¬ 
panion, infinitely more of the amiable 
focial virtues than. he has diftributed 
among his Greeks. With regard to the 
Trojans, the pafiion he chufes to raife 
is pity; pity is a paffion founded on love; 
and thefe lejfer y and if I may fay, domeftic 
virtues, are certainly the moft amiable. 
But he has made the Greeks far their 
luperiors in. the.politic and military vir¬ 
tues. The councils of Priam are weak; 
the arms of Hedtor comparatively feeble; 
his courage far below that of Achilles. 
Yet we love Priam more than Agamem¬ 
non, and Hedtor more than his con¬ 
queror Achilles. Admiration is the paf- 
fion which Homer would excite in favour 
X 2 of 
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of the Greeks, and he has done it by 
bellowing on them the virtues which 
have but little to do with love. This 
Abort digreffion is perhaps not wholly 
beiide our purpofe, where our bufinefs is 
to (hew, that objedts of great dimenfions 
are incompatible with beauty, the more 
incompatible as they are greater; whereas 
the fmall, if ever they fail of beauty, 
this failure is not to be attributed to 
their fize. 

SECT. XXVI. 

Of COLOUR. 

W ITH regard to colour, the dif- 
quifition is. almoft infinite; but 
I conceive the principles laid down in the 
beginning of this part are fufficient to 
account for the effects of them all, as 
well as for the agreeable effedt of tranfpa- 
rent bodies, whether fluid or folid. Sup- 
pofe I look at-a bottle of muddy liquor, 
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of a blue or red colour: the blue or red 
rays cannot pals clearly to the eye, bu,t 
are fuddenly and unequally flopped by 
the intervention of little opaque bodies, 
which without preparation change the 
idea, and change it too into one difagree- 
able in its. own nature, conformable to 
the principles laid down in fed. 24. But 
when the ray pafies without fuch oppo- 
fltion through the glafs or liquor, when 
the glafs or liquor are quite tranfparent, 
the light is fomething foftened in the 
paflage, which makes it more agreeable 
even as light j and the liquor refleding 
all the rays of its proper colour evenly, it 
has fuch an effed on the eye, as fmooth 
opaqe bodies have on the eye and touch. 

So that the pleafure here is compounded 
of the foftnefs of the tranfmitted, and 
the evennefs of the refleded light. This 
pleafure may be heightened by the com¬ 
mon principles in other things, if the 
Ihape of the glafs which holds the tranf- 
. parent liquor be fo judicioufly varied, as* 

X 3 to 
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to prefent the colour gradually and inter¬ 
changeably weakened and ftrengthened 
with all the variety which judgment in 
affairs of this nature fhali fuggeft. On 
a review cf all that has been faid of the 
effedts, as well as the caufes of both; 
it will appear, that the fublime and beau¬ 
tiful are built on principles very different, 
and that their affedtions are as different: 
the great has terror for its bafis ; which, 
when it is modified, caufes that emotion 
in the mind, which I have called aflo- 
nifhment; the beautiful is founded on 
mere pofitive pleafure, and excites in the 
foul that feeling, which is called love. 
Their caufes have made the fubjedt of 
this fourth part. 


The end of the Fourth Part. 
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SECT. I. ; 
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Of w O R D s: 


N ATURAL objects affeifts us, by. 

the laws of that connection, which 
Providence has eftablifhed between cer¬ 
tain motions and configurations of bo- 

* 

dies, and certain confequent feelings in 
our minds. Painting affects in the fame 
manner, but with the fuperadded pleafure 
of imitation. Architecture affeCts by the 
X 4 laws 
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laws of nature, and the law of reafon; 
from which latter refult the rules of pro¬ 
portion, which make a work to be praif- 
ed or cenfured, in the whole or in fome 
part, when the epd fop which it was de- 
figned is or is not properly anfwered. But 
as to words; they feem to me to affedt 
us in a manner very different from that 
in which we are affected by natural ob- 
jedts, or by painting or architecture; yet 
words have as confiderable. a fhare in ex¬ 
citing ideas of beauty and of the fublime - 
as any of thofe, and lbmetimes a much 
greater than any of them; therefore an en¬ 
quiry into the manner by which they ex¬ 
cite fuch emotions is far from being un- 
neceffary in a difcourfe of this kind. 


SECT. 
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SECT. II. 

The common effeft of POETRY, not 
. by railing ideas of things. 

T HE common notion of the power 
of poetry and eloquence, as well 
as that of words in ordinary converfa- 
tion, is; that they affeft the mind by 
railing in it ideas of thofe things for 
which cuftom has appointed them to 
Hand. To examine the truth of this !>( 
notion, it may be requilite to obferve 
that words may be divided into three 
forts. The firft are fuch as reprefent many 
fimple ideas united by nature to form 
fome one determinate compofition, as 
man, horfe, tree, f caftle, &c. Thefe I 
call aggregate words. The fecond, are 
they that Hand for one fimple idea of 
fuch compofitions and no more; as red, 
blue, round, Iquare, and the like. Thefe 
I call Jimple abjirabl words. The third, 
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are thofe, which are formed by ah union, 
an arbitrary union of both the others, 
and of the various relations between them, 
in greater or lefler degrees of complexity; 
as virtue, honour, perfuafion, magiftrate, 
and the like. Thefe I call compoundedab- 
Jlratt words. Words, I am fenfible;' arc 
capable of being clafled into more ..cu¬ 
rious diftin&ions; but thefe feem to be 
natural, and enough for ourpurpofe; and 
they are diipofed in that order in which 
they are commonly taught, and in which 
the mind gets the ideas they are/fubftitu- 
■ ted for. I (hall begin with the third 
fort of words; compound abftradts, fuch 
as virtue, honour, perfuafion, docility. 
Of thefe I am convinced, that whatever 
power they may have on the paffions; 
they do not derive it from any reprefen- 
tation raifed in the mind of the things 
for which they Hand. As compoii- 
tions, they are not real efiences, and 
hardly caufe, I think, any real ideas. No 
body, I believe, immediately on hearing 

the 
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the founds, virtue, liberty, or honour, con¬ 
ceives any precife notion of the particu¬ 
lar modes of adtion and thinking, to¬ 
gether with the mixt andfimpleideas, 
and the feveral relations of diem for 
which fhefe words are fubftituted; nei¬ 
ther has he any general idea, compound¬ 
ed of them; for if he had, then fome 
of thofe particular ones, though indi- 
ftindt perhaps, and confufed, might come 
foon to be perceived. But this-, I take it, 
is hardly ever the cafe. For put your- 
felf upon analyfing one of thefe words, 
and you muft reduce it from one fet of 
general words to another, and then into 
the Ample abftradts and aggregates, in a 
much longer feries than may be at firft 
imagined, before any real idea emerges 
to light, before you come to difeover 
any thing like the firft principles of fuch 
compofitions; and when you have made 
fuch a difcoVery of the original ideas, 
the effedt of the compofition is utterly 
loft. A train of thinking of this fort, 

is 
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is much too long to be purfued in the 
ordinary ways of converfation, nor is it 
at all neceffary that it fhould. Such 
words are in reality but mere founds; 
but they are founds, which being ufed 
on particular occafions, wherein we re¬ 
ceive fome good, or fuffer fome evil; or 
fee others affected with.good or evil; or 
which we hear applied to other intereft- 
ing things or events; and being applied 
in fuch a, variety of cafes that we know 
readily by habit to what things they be¬ 
long, they produce in the mind, when¬ 
ever they are afterwards mentioned, ef¬ 
fects fimilar to thofe of their occafions. 
The founds being often ufed without re¬ 
ference to any particular occafion, and 
carrying ftill their firft imprefiions, they 
at laft utterly lofe their connection with 
the particular occafions that gave rife to 
them; yet the found without any annex¬ 
ed notion continues to operate as before. 
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SECT. III. 

General words before IDEAS. 

M R. Locke has fomewhere obferved 
with his ufual fagacity, that mod 
general words, thofe belonging to virtue 
and vice, good and evil, elpecially, are 
taught before the particular modes of 
a&ion to which they belong are prefent- 
ed to the mind j and with them, the love 
of the one, and. the abhorrence of the 
other; for the minds of children are fo 
duftile, that a nurfe, or any perfon about 
a child, by Teeming pleafed or difpleaied 
with any thing, or even any word, may 
give the difpofition of the child a fimilar 
turn. When afterwards, the feveral oc¬ 
currences in life come to be applied to 
thefe words; and that which is pleafant 
often appears under the name of evil; 
and what is difagrceable to nature is 
called good and virtuous; a ftrange con- 

fufion 
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fufion of ideas and affections arifes in the 
minds of many.; and an appearance of 
no fmall contradiction between their no¬ 
tions and their aCtions; .There are many, 
who love virtue, and who deteft vice, 
and this not from "hypocrify or, affbCta- 
. tion, .who, notwithstanding very fre¬ 
quently aCt ill and wickedly in particulars 
without the leaft.remorfe;. bee aide thefe 
particular occaiions never cameinto view, 
when the pa^ions on the jfide of virtue 
were fo warmly affeCted by certain words 
heated originally by the breath of others ; 
and for this reafon, 'it is: hand- to repeat 
certain fets of words, though owned by 
themfelves unoperative; without being in 
feme degree affeCted; efpecially if a warm 
and affeCting tone of voice accompanies 
them, as fuppole. 

Wife, valiant, generous , good and great. 

Thefe words, by having no application, 
ought to be unoperative; but when 

words 
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Words commonly facred to great occafi- 
ons -are ufed, we are affedted by them 
even without the occafions. When 
words which have been generally lo ap¬ 
plied ate put together without any ratio¬ 
nal view, or in fuch a manner that they 
do not rightly agree with each other, the 
ftileis called bqmbaft. And it requires 
in leveral cafes much good fenfe and ex¬ 
perience to be guarded againft the force 
©f luch language ; for when propriety is 
negledted, a greater number of thefe 
affedting words may be taken into the fer- 
vice, and a- greater variety may be in¬ 
dulged in combining them. 

SECT. IV. 

The effedtof WORDS. 

I F words have all their poffible ex¬ 
tent of power, three effedts arife in 
the mind of the hearer. The fir ft is, the 
found} the fecond, the pifture, or repre- 

fentation 
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fontation of the thing fignified by the 
found; the third is, the affeSiion of the 
foul produced by one or by both of the 
foregoing. Compounded abJlraS words, 
of which we have been (peaking, (ho¬ 
nour, juftice, liberty, and the like,) pro* 
duce the firft and the lad of thefo effedks, 
but not the fecond. Simple abJlraSls, are 
ufed to fignify fome one Ample idea, with¬ 
out much adverting to others which may 
chance to attend it, as blue, green, hot, 
cold, and the like; thefo are capable of 
affedting all three of the purpofos of 
words j as the aggregate words, man, 
caftle, horfe, &c. are in a yet higher 
degree. But I am of opinion, that the 
moil general effedt even of thefo words, 
does not arifo from their forming pictures 
of the foveral things they would repre¬ 
font in the imagination; becaufo on a 
very .diligent examination of my own 
mind, and getting others to confider 
theirs, I do not find that once in twenty 
times any fuch pidture is formed, and 

when 
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When it is, there is moft commonly a 
particular effort of the imagination for. 
that purpose. But the aggregate words . 
Operate as I. laid of the compound ab- 
ftradts, not by prefenting any image to 
the mind, but by having from ufe the 
fame effedk on being mentioned, that their 
original has when it is feen. Suppofe we 
were to read a paflage to this effedt, " The 
river Danube rifes in a moift and moun¬ 
tainous foil in the heart of Germany * 
where winding to and fro it waters feve- 
ral principalities, until turning into Au- 
ftria and leaving the Walls of Vienna it 
pafles into Hungary; there with a vaft 
flood augmented by the Saave and the 
Drave'it quits Chriftendom, and rolling 
through the barbarous countries which 
border on Tartary, it enters by many 
mouths into the Black fea.” In this de- 
feription many things are mentioned* as 
mountains, rivers, cities* the fea, &C;. 
But let any body examine himfelf, and 
fee whether he has had imptefled on his 
Y ima- 
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imagination any pi&ures- of a- fivers 
mountain, wttery flbily. Germany, &c. 
Indeed k is impoflible, in thecapidity aad> 
qiiicls fuceoffion of words-in-cOrwerfltion^ 
to have ideas both of rhefeund of tb*< 
Word) afid of the thing! fepitofentedhi 
befidfcs, feme words expceffing real! efc 
fences, ate To mixed with others of sp 
general aftd nomiiial import, that ir. is- 
impfadicablQ to jompfrom. ferife to; 
thought, from particulars: to generals, 
from things to-words, iivfuch a manner 
as to anfwer the purpofes of life j- nor is 
it neceflary that-drofhotihi- 

8 E C T.. V. 

Examples that WG IhfikS may. affeff 
without?-fahirig IMjAG ES; 

» - ' *' ’ ' i 

I 'Find it very h&d'toxperfuaide Tci/waT 
'tbast thfei'r 1 paffions.are affb£betfc byr 
words from whence they have no idias* 
and yet harder to convince; them* that 

* • in 
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fh tfife ordrriafy tduke df XriM&Mloti ttk 
art fiftSti^tiftl^ fitfd&ffcbd ^ihout' id i- 
aby itbPdg&d bf tfliethftf^s ' bonce rri- 
fhg'wfribh'We 'f|>eakv It f^edii to* bte #A 
oiM ftbje<# 6f difj&t£ Wld?''ady* ^ 
Vfltet'hdr he Ha^iMtfitf hMfiik oriiOti 
ibis' at fltfofi'ietiV OVdf jr in' lii$ 

tJWri'fortm; "otlgb't tb'jad^ir without apr- 
j^ai:' BhtfliHin^aV it niay iLpfafat, wd 
attf djftdfi H d fdfs'- tb' klfoW WHat lde&S 
We'have df tftihgs, or Whe’tlVet 1 We havd 
ftrty ide'as' af all Upon fbm£ &$je'£l:s.' I*(! 

evbh Ventures ago6d dbalof a^^Wofttobd 
tfrbfdiighly fatisSfceb/bnthfr Md/ Sinbe 
I Wrote the& : p'aj5er's : I fduncf iwo ve' 
ftfiking inftatices' of’ the poflibiftfcy there 
H, that a than rMy hear Wbr'ds without 
ffevihg any idea of the things Which tlieyf 
/ejjtefeftf, aficfyet afterwards be capable* 
of'returning them to others 1 , combined 
Ol d hdw way, arndwith great propriety, 
dhefgy ahd inftrufTion.' ifhe firft in-' 
dance, is that of Mr. BlacMock," a poetf 
Wind from his birth. FeV mehbleflfecf 
' Y a. with 
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with th« moil perfect tight can defcdhe 
vifuaj objedtp with more fpirit andjuft- 
$efs thap ttys blind mao* which .cannot 
ppffibiy, bp attributed to his having , a 
clearer conception of the. flings he ader 
feribes than is common to other pedbns, 
Mr. Spejice ? in an elegan ^preface which 
he has written to the works of this poet* 
reafons very ingenioufly,. and I imagine 
for the moft. part very rightly upon, the 
caufe of this extraordinary phenomenon., 
hut I Cannot altogether agree with him, 
that forae improprieties in .language and 
thought r wty c h occur in thefe poems 
have arilpi^ front the blind poet’s imper- 
fedt cpnqeption of. vjfuai objedts, fines 
fuch improprieties, and. inuch greater, 
may be found in writers : even of an 
higher clafs than Mr. Blacklock, and 
who, notwithftanding, po/Tefled the fa¬ 
culty of feeing in its full perfedtion. Here 
is a poet doubtlefs as much affedted by 
his own .deferiptions as any that reads 
them can be* and yet he is affedted with 

this 
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"this ftrong enthufiafm by things of which 
lie Neither has, nor can’ poflibly have any 
1 idea / forther than that of a bare found; 
and why may not thofe who read his 
: works be -afl&dfced in the fame manner 
that he was; ’ with as Kttle-of any real 
ideas of the things defcribed^*The ft»- 
oond inftance is of Mr. Saunderfon, pro*- 
feflbr of mathematics in the univeriity of 
Cambridge. This learned-man 1 had ac»- 
^uired great knowledge in natural phi- 
lofophy, in dftrohomy, and whatever 
Tciences depenth upon mathematical (kill. 
What was ’ the moft extroardinary, and 
thepioft to my purpofe, he gave'excellent 
4fc&ures upon light and colours; and this 
man taught others the theory of thofe 
ideas which they had; and which he 
himfelf undoubtedly had not. - But it is 
probable, thatthe words red, blue, green, 
anfwered to him as well as theideas of the 
colours themfelves; ’for die ideas of greater 
or lefler degrees OF refrangibility being 
Applied to thefe words, and the blind 
• Y 3 man 
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^pe&$ f^c^,y|r^e fojupdtp agi^e pr fc>,di£ 
*&&, if ^^se^ify.fpf ^iijn to re&ff# 
4fgop t^e yrprds ftf if Jbje J^l beep folly 
flWfe of the idpa*. Ipd&fl it raijft fee 
h?. cpuld n»a^ no new #^?r 
4fs ifl .tbf, y?y of- e^prppent. fie d# 

j^tbing bnf what yrp 4° every day.fo 

fWm9»/#Wfc* I ??«*<? $¥ 

1# /eftt(en^, apd fo?4 fhe wpffa ffigry 

tty a f>4 wmm JMpp ims^ 

# my of m fm&m <$ twe* 

nor of in ppnfpfegkce wijth p^dp 
f?tber$ near do I ipijgjpe tjiat the reader 
wU have anyfoch id#*f9R 5«&4iflg& 
^either when I fpokx pf red, °r b|u?, jagd 
§reep, : ys well as of refrapgibilityj had 
| t^pfejpyer^ colours, or the rays of ligbf 
,pa(|ipg t into a different medium, $nd 
tjberp diverted from their courfe, paiptpd 
hefor,e pae iij the way of ioftages . I Jinpur 
yery \ye|l that the mind poflpfles q faculty 
pf r^ihng: fuch imag^ af pleaforej bpt 
then an ait of the ^riU is nepeflary to 

/ this; 
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Jbfe; i l» xoKhnmy- onoviatdrtic* «r 

artadiftg'ik 4* v5Qy r «rdy dotr-wiy image 

■«klaU is>e)Nfind%i the naiod;" ii* I 
ff.it diaU gtt'^o^Italy next ’fdftittiar;". I 
^ veti'ondeiitocal. ’ if«i< no 

hbdy ius by jhie <paiBted r inr bisimagfc- 
naribn rfwu exa£h figure oftbe lpeaker 
faffing by land .or by water, or both; 
dbmetrimesoa- horfebacfc, ibifterimes in ft 
carriage; iwirioi aU the pairtlfiukrfi cf the 
jppmey- StMi lets has he ;auy -idea of 
Iltaly, the xroytntry to whichl propofed 
-to; go; or of the-greennefc of the , fields, 
■the ripening of the faults, and the warmth 
of . the air, with the change [to this from 
a; different feafon, which are the ideas 
for which the word fuihmer is fubftir 
tuted; but.leaft of all has he any image 
from the word for -this word Hands 
fix 1 the idea of many -hammers, with the 
nxclufion of all-*but one; and fsrely the 
h^h'who fays next'ftmfaer, has no images 
of fuch a • fucceflion, and fitch’an exclu- 
fioiw - la fhoTt, it is not only of thcfe 
Y 4 ideas 
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-ideas frfcieham commonly celled abftadb 
and of which no image at all can be 
formed, bu,t even of particular teal be** 
4 ngs, that we converle without having 
any idea of them excited in die imagi¬ 
nation; as will certainly appjear on a dip 
ligent examination of our own minds. 
Indeed fo little does poetry depend for 
its effedt on the power of railing fenfible 
images, that I am convinced it would 
loir a very confiderahle part of its energy, 
if this were the neceffary refult of all 
defcription. Bccaufe that union of af¬ 
fecting words which is the mod power¬ 
ful of all poetical inftruments, would 
frequently lpfe its force along with its 
propriety and confiftency, if the fenfible 
images were always excited. There is 
not perhaps in the whole Eneid a more 
grand and laboured paflage, than the de¬ 
fcription of Vulcan’s cavern in Etna, and 
the works that are carried on. Virgil 
dwells particularly on the formation of 
the thunder which he deicribes unfir 

nifhed 
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rofthed under the hammers of the Cyclops. 
But what are die principles of this ex- 
tr4odinaiy oOtnpdfitiori ? 

. i Tres unbris torti radbsj tres nulls aqnofee 
Adiidefartt'y ruttS ttes ignis et alitis auftri - 9 
Fulgores nunc terrific os ^fonitumquej mctumque 
' Mifcebant opert , fiammifque fequactbus tras m 

This feems to me admirably fublime; 
•yet if we attend coolly to the kind of 
ieniible image which a combination of 
ideas of this fort muft form, tbe chi¬ 
meras of madmen cannot appear more 
.wild and abfurd than fuch a picture. 
** "Three rays of twijledjhowers, three of 
“ watry clouds, three off re, and three 
“ of tbe winged fouth wind', then mixed 
.** they in the work terrific lightnings, and 
“ found, and fear, and anger, with pur - 
** fuing fames .” This ftrange compe¬ 
tition is formed into a grofs body; it is 
hammered by the Cyclops, it is in part 
[ p’ifhed, and partly continues rough. 

The 
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The truth is, if poetry gives «ts a nohle 
afferaWage of words, .corresponding to 
many noble ideas, which are .connected 
by circumftances of time or place, or 
related to each other as eaofe and effect, 
or aflpciated in any natural way, they may 
be moulded together in any form, and 
perfectly anfwer their end. The pi&u- 
refque connection is not demanded; be- 
caufe no real picture is'formed; nor is 
the effeCt of the description at all the 
lefs upon this account. What is laid 
of Helen by Priam and the old men of 
his council, is generally thought to give 
us the higheft poflible idea of that fatal 
beauty; 


Ov ytfj.tr h T fu<tf xj tvHnpiJ'r.f kyam, ■ 

f'ttfjLfi yweuxt araKvr yfenar r*yvt orxyav, 
ktytu /V9*wt tmn $Wf ns «x# toixtr. 

They cty’d, na wander fud) celeftirl cbetmu 
Par nine long years have fet the world in arms ; 
What winning graces 1 what maieftic mien f 

Sh moves agoddefs, and flte looksa qnein. Pope. 




Here is not qne. word laid of tl 
particuljwi of her .beauty; no tbit 
which can io the ieaft help, us to ai 
precife idea of her pet&ijj hut yet \ 
are much more touched by this ma 
•dor of mentioning her than by the 
■long and laboured deferiptions qf Hele 
•whether handcql down by tradition, 
formed by fancy, which arc to be *» 
with, in tome authors. I am -fora 
aBk&s me much more than the minu 
defcription which Spenfer has given 
£cdphebe; though i oryq that there a. 
pacts in dial description, as there are 
all the defc options of that excellent wr 
ter, extremely, fine and poetical. T! 
terrible .pi&ure which Lucretius Jt 
drawn of religion, jn order to difpl; 
the magnanimity of his philoibpbicalhe 
in oppofing her, is thought to be <j> 
$gned with great boldnefs and fpiri 

Humana ante oculos feede cum vita jacerct> 

fn terrisj opprejfa gravi fub religion 
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£huc caput e cccli regionibus ofiendebat 
Horribili defuper vifu mortaUbus inflans \ 

Primus Grains homo mortalts tollcre contra 
EJl oculos au/us,—— 

What idea do you derive from fb excel- 
lent a pidture? none at all moft cer¬ 
tainly ; neither has the poet laid a Single 
word which might in the leaft ferve to 
mark a Single limb or feature of the 
phantom, which he intended to repreSent 
in all the horrors imagination can con¬ 
ceive. In reality poetry and rhetoric donot 
fucceed in exadt defeription lo well as 
painting does; their bufineis is to affedt 
rather by Sympathy than imitation; to 
display rather the effedt of things on 
the mind of the fpeaker, or of others, 
than to prefent a clear idea of the things 
themfelves. This is their moft exten¬ 
sive province, and that in which they 
fucceed the beft< 
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SECT. VI. 

POETRY not ftridtly an imitative art. 

H ENCE we may obferve that poe¬ 
try, taken in its moil general fenfe, 
cannot with Arid propriety be called an 
art of imitation. It i6 indeed an imi¬ 
tation fo far as it deicribes the manners 
and pafiions of men which their words 
can exprefs; where animi motus effert 
jnterprete lingua. There it is ftridtly 
imitation ; and all merely dramatic poe¬ 
try is of this fort. But deferiptive poe¬ 
try operates chiefly by fubjlitution j by 
the means of founds, which by cuftom 
have the effedt of realities. Nothing is 
an imitation further than as it refembles 
fome other thing; and words undoubt¬ 
edly have no fort of refemblance to the 
ideas for which they ftand. 

% 
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Hb^WGRDS M&eHcfe thrf ^ffibhSr 

N 0*Wy aS WdHfi : a»al, nbtbfady 
Original* powdf/ btit? by repf^felf- 
fatibih it rttighf BB flippdfed} that theft 
ihfftietice Over* ffie : piffiiori!j ffibiifd B£* Bat 
light; yet' it » qiiite otfeerwife ;f8ttf6 


find By' experience tha¥ eloquence! arid 
poetry are as Capable^ nay indeed Aftrdfi 
rhore capable of making' deep* aridUVeiy 
impteflioris than anyother arts} atid J eVett 
than nature itfelf m very* tiiahy CJlfesi Ahd 
this arifes chiefly frorii'theft three’dabftii 
Firft, that We take an extraordinary part 
in the paffions' of others;- and that 1 vfd 
are eaftly affe&ed ahd bWtfght ititb - fyrii- 
pathy by any tbltens Which art ihewrf 


of thetrrj- arid therfe afe n6‘tokens wfirdi 
can exprefs all' the circun-fftariCes'df riioff 
paffions fo fully as words 3 fo that if a 

perfon 
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icrfdn Qwabs apan any fubjea* he can 1 
iot otly convey the-fiibjeft to you, but 
ikttwifc the manner in which he & hkn^ 
tlf afiedbed by it*. Cewairt it ^ that 
he influence of mo# things on Out pttf- 
eoob Si not fb niuch from the things 
brtmfclves, as from cw opittidfls : con- 
eroing them; and thefe again dlpend 
cry much dn'- the opinions’ of Other 
aen, convey able: for die meift part by 
rordsonly. Secondly; there are many 
iings of a veiy affeCfiflg' nature, which 
pv fiddont occur in the reality, hot the- 
n^rda whidi reprefisnr them often do; 
ml tbosithey have- an opportunity of 
Wking a deep imprefTion and taking 
t in the mind, whilft the idea of the 
ity was transient; and to fbme per- 
n ever really occurred in any 111 ape, 
om it is notwithftanding very af- 
as war, death^/awne, 6:c 
many idea 
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by wotfdq, as God, angels, devils, fees-*, 
yen and bell, all of which have how¬ 
ever a great influence over the paflions. 
Thirdly; by words we have it in our. 
power to make fitch combinations as we 
Cannot poflibly do otherwife. By this 
power of combining we are able, by the 
addition of well-chofen dreumflances, to 
give a new life and force to the Ample 
objeft. In painting we may reprefent any 
fine figure we pleafe ; but we never can 
give it thofe enlivening touches which it 
may receive from words; To represent 
an angel in a picture, you can only draw 
a beautiful young man winged; but what 
painting can furnifb out any thing lb 
grand as the addition of .one word, “ the 
**. angel of the Lord f ” It is true, I have 
here no dear idea, but thefe words afied: 
the mind more than the fenfible image 
did, which is all I contend for. A pic¬ 
ture of Priam dragged.to the altar’s foot, 
and there murdered, if it were well exe¬ 
cuted 
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cuted would undoubtedly be very mov- 7 
ingf but there • are very aggravating 
circumftances, which it could never re- 
prefent. 

Sangmtie fiedantcni quos ipft factaVefat Jgrus. 

As. a further instance, let . us confide*, 
thole.lines of Milton, ,where.he deferibes 
the travels of the fallen , angels through 
their difmal habitation ; 

■ -O’er many a dark and dreary vale 
^bey pajs’di and many a region dolorous/, 

O’er many a frozen * many a fiery Alp } 

Rocks* caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens and/hades of death* 
A univerfe of deathu 

Here is di/played the force of union in. 

Rocks, caves, lakes, dens, bogs , fens and /hades ; 

which yet would lofe the greateft part of 
their effett, if they were not the 

Z Rods, 
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Rocks, caves-, lakes, dm, hugs And /hades— 
• —if Death. 


This Idea dr this affedtion caufed by a 
word, which nothing but a word could 
annex to the others, raifes a very great 
degree of the fublime; arid this fubiimd 
is.raifed yet higher by what follows* 
a “ univcrfe of Death” Here are again 
two ideas not prefen tible but by lan¬ 
guage; and an union of them great and 
amazing beyond conception; if they may 
properly be called ideas which prefent no 
diftindt image to the mind;~but ftitt it 
will be difficult to conceive how Words 
can move the paffions which belong to 
real objedts, without reprefenting thefc 
objedts clearly. This is difficult to us, 
becaufe we do not fufficiently.diftinguifh, 
in our obfervations upon language; be¬ 
tween a clear expreffion, and a ftroog 
expreflion. Thefe are frequently con¬ 
founded with each other, though they 

• are 
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4r<e .in reality extremely different. The 
fQrpitf regards the pnderftanding; the 
latter belongs to the paflions,. The one 
defcribes a thing as it is; the other de- 
fpribes it as it is felt. Now. as there is 
a moving tone q£ voice, an jnapaflioned 
countenance, an agitated geftpre, which 
afijb§ independently of the things about 
which they are exerted, fo there are 
words, and certain difpofitiops of words, 
which being peculiarity devoted to pafli- 
onate fubjedts, and always ufed by thole 
who are under the influence of any paf- 
fion; they touch and move ps more than 
thole which far more clearly and dif- 
tindtiy exprefs the fubjedt matter. We « 
yield to fympathy, what we refute to de¬ 
scription. The truth is, all verbal de- 
fcription, merely as naked delcription, 
though never fo exadt, conveys fo poor 
and infufficient an idea of the thing de- 
fcribed, that it could fcarcely have the 
fmalleft effedt, if the fpeaker did not call 
Z 2 in 
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in to his aid thoffe modes of fpeech that 
mark a ftrong and lively feeling in hitti- 
felf. Then, by the contagion of otffc 
paffions, we catch a fire already kindled 
in another, which probably might never 
have been ftruck out by the object de- 
fcribed. Words, by ftrorigly conveying 
the paffions, by thofe means which we 
have already mentioned, fully compenfate 
for their weaknefs in other refpeCts. It 
may be obferved that very polifhed lan¬ 
guages, and fuch as are praifed for their 
Superior clearnefs and perfpicuity, are ge¬ 
nerally deficient in ftrength. The French 
language has that perfection, and that 
defedt. Wherecs the oriental tongues, 
and in general the languages of moft un- 
polifhed people, have a great force and 
energy of expreffion j and this is but 
natural. Uncultivated people are but or¬ 
dinary obfervers of things, and not cri¬ 
tical in diftinguiffiing them j but, for 
that reafon, they admire more, and ar© 

more 
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more affected with what they fee, and 
therefore exprefs themfelves in a wanner 
and more paffionate manner. If die af¬ 
fection be well conveyed, it will work its 
effeCt without any clear idea; often with¬ 
out any idea at all of the thing which 
has'originally given rife to it. 

ft might be expeCted frotn the fertility 
of the fubjeCt, that I fhould confider 
poetry as it regards the fublime and beau¬ 
tiful more at large; but it muff be 
obferved that in this light it has been 
often and well handled already. It 
was not my defign to enter into the 
criticifin of the fublime and beauti¬ 
ful in any art, but to attempt to lay 
down fuch principles as may tend to 
afcertain, to diftinguifh, and to form 
a fort of ftandard for them; which 
purpofes I thought might be beft effected 
by an enquiry into the properties of 
fuch things in nature as raife love 
and aftonifhment in us; and by (hew¬ 
ing 
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ing in what manner they operated to pro¬ 
duce thef* paflions. Words were only 
lb far to be confidered, as to Ihew upon 
what principle they were capable of be¬ 
ing the reprefen tatives of theffe natural 
things, and by what powers they were 
able to affed us often as ftrongly as the 
things they reprefent, and fbmetimes 
much more ftrongly. 


The END. 
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